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PANAMA— 


The Colon Free Zone 


Grecory T. MARQUEZ 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS piIviston, OIT 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A NEW foreign-trade zone which 
may have considerable influence on the 
pattern of distribution of United States 
products in the Latin American market 
has recently come into existence in 
Colon, Panama. This development is 
the result of long efforts on the part of 
Panama to attract new investments and 
to diversify its economy. 

Many informed Panamanians have 
long felt that the advantage of the coun- 
try’s location at one of the world’s great 
crossroads of trade should be capitalized. 
A foreign-trade zone appeared to be 2d- 
mirably suited for this purpose. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1946 the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment sought technical aid to study 
the matter. 

On February 25 of that year, Thomas 
E. Lyons, of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, arrived in Panama at the 
request of the Panamanian Government 
to survey the possibilities for a foreign- 
trade zone within the Republic. The re- 
sults of Mr. Lyons’ survey proved to be 
an important stimulus to early steps in 
this direction. Today, slightly more 
than 5 years after the completion of the 
Lyons Report, those efforts are showing 
results. The Government of Panama 
has approved a $300,000 Social Security 
Bank loan for the purpose of construct- 
ing preliminary works in the Free-Zone 
area. The Board of Directors of the 
Zone has contracted with an American 
engineering firm for assistance in plan- 
ning the necessary facilities. The Colon 
Free Zone is underway; American firms 
are doing business there, and the pro- 
jected warehousing and other facilities 
for the Zone are on their way to becom- 
ing realities. 


Marketing Facilities for 
Foreign Firms 


The Colon Free Zone actually will be 
located in two areas—the first, or port 
area, lies on the west side of the penin- 
Sula, just north of the Cristobal docks; 
the second, or industrial area, is located 
on the southeastern corner of the penin- 
sula and will be utilized for the construc- 
tion of packaging, assembly, or fabrica- 
tion plants by contracting firms. A third 
area is set aside as a site for possible 
expansion of the port area. The decision 
to locate the Zone in Colon was a for- 
tunate one, that city being the Atlantic 
terminal for the Panama Canal traffic. 

Many of the benefits which are at- 
tracting foreign firms are derived from 
the natural advantages inherent in the 
location of Panama as well as the Colon 
Free Zone. The Panama Canal is an 
essential route for traffic between oppo- 
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site coasts of the United States and 
South America; thus, for example, an 
American firm located on the east coast 
which ships to the west coast of South 
America already must ship through the 
Canal, and the establishment of a dis- 
tributing branch in Colon would not in- 
crease the shipping distance. In addi- 
tion, many ships pass through the Canal 
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bound for, or proceeding from, Europe, 
the Far East, and other parts of the 
world, and a distributing point located 
there can in some cases serve other world 
markets. 

All major cities in South America are 
easily reached by frequent airline flights 
which stop at Panama, thus permitting 
easy contact between the customers and 
the distributing point. This feature has 
proved particularly attractive to firms 
which deal in goods of small bulk and 
high unit value, in that they would be 
able to ship their goods in large quanti- 
ties to Colon by ocean freighter and dis- 
tribute to individual Latin American 
customers from Panama by air. 

In addition to the geographic factor, 
proponents of the Free Zone believe that 
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Construction started on second large building to be used by a United States firm. 
building shown on the upper left is already occupied by this firm and the entire top 
floor is being air conditioned. 


it may offer advantages arising out of 
current materials shortages and ex- 
change restrictions. As an illustration 
of the latter point, it is suggested that 
United States companies maintaining 
branches in blocked currency countries 
may find that their profit remittance 
problems may be alleviated by having 
the Colon branch buy from their foreign 
branch and pay them off in dollars. 
Consequently, when these branches ap- 
ply for dollars for profit remittances the 
exchange control authorities in the for- 
eign countries are more likely to give 
approval since these branches would be 
a source of dollar income. United 
States companies having European 
branches may also find that an opera- 
tion in the Free Zone will afford greater 
flexibility in supplying the Latin-Amer- 
ican market in times of material short- 
ages, since it would be possible at times 
to supply the market by means of ship- 
ments from its European branches to 
Colon. 


Concessions Offered by Panama 


The Colon Free Zone was created by 
decree law No. 18 of June 17, 1948, which 
defines the functions of the Free Zone, 
sets forth the methods by which it shall 
be administered, and authorizes the op- 
eration of various types of commercial 
activities within the Free Zone. In or- 
der to attract business to Panama with- 
out waiting for the proposed Free Zone 
facilities to materialize, the Panamanian 
Government enacted law No. 27 of De- 
cember 21, 1950, under the authority of 
which existing contracts were concluded. 

By virtue of law No. 27, the executive 
branch of the Panamanian Government 
is authorized to extend free-zone privi- 
leges and exemptions to the operations 
of firms within parts of the Republic 
other than the Colon Free Zone. These 
privileges are extended only until such 
time as sufficient facilities are available 
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for operation in the Free Zone itself, at 
which time the present contracts be- 
come inoperative and the contracting 
firms nrust transfer their operations into 
the Free Zone. It is understood that at 
least one United States firm has already 
moved into the zone area. 

Among the concessions which the 
Panamanian Government offers to firms 
and individuals interested in doing busi- 
ness within the Free Zone are the fol- 
lowing: (1) Exemption from all present 
and future taxes and contributions, both 
national and provincial, including cus- 
toms and consular tariffs, on all mer- 
chandise, commodities, or products, 
manufactured or not, which are im- 
ported into Panama for the purpose of 
being reexported, either in their original 
form or in altered form; (2) exemption 
from all present and future taxes on the 
transformation or processing in any 
manner of these articles; (3) exemption 
from all taxes on the reexportation of 
such commodities (this provision does 
not apply to commodities exported from 
the Free Zone into the Republic); (4) 
exemption from payment of income tax 
and all capital-gains taxes, insofar as the 
operation of the business is concerned. 
This includes personal as well as cor- 
porate taxes, but does not apply to in- 
come earned from sales made to cus- 
tomers located within the Republic; (5) 
full or partial exemption, at the discre- 
tion of the Government and in accord- 
ance with the contract, from compliance 
with all laws establishing the percentage 
of Panamanians which must be em- 
ployed by firms operating in Panama. 
In all contracts concluded to date this 
matter has been left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the contracting firm. 


U. S. Tax Benefits 


In addition to deriving the normal 
trade benefits of Free-Zone operations, 
United States corporations could pos- 


sibly gain the tax advantages afforded 
by the United States Internal Revenue 
Code to Western Hemisphere Trade Cor- 
porations. Section 109 of the Code de- 
fines the WHTC as a United States cor- 
poration which (1) does all of its busi- 
ness in the Western Hemisphere; (2) 
derives at least 95 percent of its gross 
income from sources outside the United 
States; and (3) derives at least 90 per- 
cent of its gross income from the active 
conduct of a trade or business. Sections 
13 (a) (2), 15 (a) (2) and 26 (i) of the 
Code provide for a series of tax credits 
which, in effect, provide for a tax dif- 
ferential of approximately 14 percent in 
favor of such corporations. 

United States corporations contem- 
plating the use of the Free Zone may 
gain further United States tax advan- 
tages by establishing their new operation 
with the provisions of section 454 (added 
by Revenue Act of 1950) of the Code in 
mind. United States corporations satis- 
fying the following conditions of section 
454 will be exempt from the excess profits 
tax: (1) If 95 percent or more of the 
gross income of such domestic corpora- 
tion for the 3-year period immediately 
preceding the close of the taxable year 
(or for such part of such period during 
which the corporation was in existence) 
was derived from sources other than 
sources within the United States; and, 
(2) if 50 percent or more of its gross 
income for such period or such part 
thereof was derived from the active con- 
duct of a trade or business. 

The tax benefits offered by Panama 
and available from the United States 
constitute considerable incentive for the 
establishment of operations within the 
Colon Free Zone. In some cases, con- 
siderations of shipping and proximity to 
market represent an even greater at- 
traction than the possible tax con- 
cessions. 


Possible Drawbacks to Zone 
Operation 


There are some disadvantages and un- 
resolved questions which must be con- 
sidered, however, particularly with re- 
gard to future possibilities for the Free 
Zone. One of the major handicaps to 
extensive development at present is the 
high level of handling charges and the 
structure of prevailing freight rates. 
Under present conditions, firms dealing 
in goods having small bulk and high unit 
value, such as pharmaceuticals, are not 
seriously affected, but bulky goods hav- 
ing a low unit value present a different 
problem. For example, it now costs ap- 
proximately $275 to ship an automobile 
from New York to Buenaventura, Colonr- 
bia. It costs $200 to ship the same auto- 
mobile from New York to Colon, and $200 
more to ship it from Colon to Buena- 


ventura. The local shipping confer- 
ence has the problem under study at 
present, and informed sources are 


hopeful that a revision can be effected 
which will permit the economical ship- 
ping of bulkier goods. 

The question of municipal taxation of 
foreign firms has been raised recently. 
Owing to a constitutional change effected 
during the recent shift in government, 
one municipality does not recognize 
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Brazilian Food Production in 1950-51 


Prepared in American Republics 
Division, Office of International Trade 


U.S. Department of Commerce 


r 
Ri UNUSUALLY DRY WEATHER 
over most of Brazil during the 1950-51 


season resulted in some reduction in 
food crops. 

The following information on the 
staples—corn, wheat, rice, beans, 
sugar—and on fruits, vegetables, and 
meat and livestock products, is now 
available. 

Corn Harvest Somewhat 


Decreased 


The harvest in 1950-51 is estimated 
at 5,800,000 metric tons or 6 percent less 
than in the preceding year, which 
amounted to 6,162,000 metric tons. In 
most parts of northeastern Brazil the 
1951 crop was cut sharply by drought, 
but the harvest in southern Brazil was 
nearly as good as in the preceding year. 
About 85 percent of the corn grown in 
Brazil is produced in the area south 
of Bahia. Asa result of the large crops 
of the two past seasons, supplies of corn 
in Brazil have improved and exports 
have been resumed. The drought was 
most serious on the northern coast from 
Paraiha to Ceara where the crop was 
from 30 to 50 percent of normal. This 
area, which produced a surplus during 
the past few years, will have to import 
corn from southern Brazil to meet local 
requirements. 

Prices are again at high levels and, if 
adequate rains fell in November and 
December, a large area is again expected 
to be planted. 

Exports of corn in 1950-51 totaled 
175,000 metric tons, the highest figure 
in several years. There were almost no 
exports in 1949-50 because of the short 
corn crop in southern Brazil. 


Wheat Situation 


The supply of wheat available for con- 
sumption in Brazil in the year ended 
June 30, 1951, is estimated at 1,770,000 
metric tons or nearly 25 percent above 
the 1,424,000 metric tons of the preced- 
ing year. In most years prior to 1950, 
Brazil’s wheat consumption was  be- 
tween 1,000,000 and 1,300,000 metric tons. 
As the demand for wheat is increasing, 
it seems certain that, in an effort to re- 
duce wheat imports, the regulations re- 
quiring mills to mix rice and manioc 
flour with the wheat flour will be revived. 

It is estimated that the wheat crop 
harvested late in 1951 will be 420,000 
metric tons or about 20 percent above 
the two preceding years and about dou- 

‘Adapted from a report received from the 
U. S. Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, November 
13, 1951, prepared by John A. Hopkins, Agri- 
cultural Attaché, G. A. Ruggles, and H. K. 
Ferguson, and with contributions from Con- 


Sular Officers in Sao Paulo, Vitoria, and 
Porto Alegre. 
January 7, 1952 


ble the level of the 1942-48 period. Al- 
though there was an increase in acreage 
in wheat in 1951 the drought cut the 
yield. 

Imports of wheat and flour (in wheat 
equivalent) amounted to 1,350,000 metric 
tons in 1950-51, as compared with 1,084,- 
000 metric tons in the preceding years. 
Brazil is at present seeking other sources 
to replace supplies usually obtained from 
Argentina. Brazil’s imports from the 
United States in 1950 amounted to 114,- 
183 metric tons. In 1951 Brazil ex- 
pected to receive about 400,000 metric 
tons from the United States and in 1952 
probably even larger quantities will be 
imported. 


Rice and Bean Crops Down 


The long-term trend in Brazilian rice 
production is upward, roughly in rela- 
tion to the annual increase in popula- 
tion. This trend was temporarily re- 
versed by the 1951 and 1952 estimated 
harvests. Prices in production areas at 
planting time caused a reduction in the 
area planted. These low prices were the 
result of transportation difficulties, 
which caused considerable loss by spoil- 
age, and the devaluation of currencies in 
importing countries, which left Brazilian 
rice overvalued on the world market. 

In February 1951, compensation deals 
(barter trade) in rice were prohibited, 
and since then exports have been declin- 
ing, resulting in an increasing surplus. 
It is probable that the Government will 
revive the regulations requiring the mix- 
ing of about 12 percent rice or manioc 
flour with all wheat flour sold. 

Rice production in Brazil in 1951-52 
is estimated at 2,671,000 metric tons of 
rough rice, compared with 2,702,148 tons 
in 1950-51 and 2,950,263 in 1949-50. 

The production of the important bean 
crop, in general, has increased steadily 
from year to year. However, production 
in 1950-51, unofficially estimated at 
1,230,000 metric tons, is less than the 
1949-50 crop, which was 1,279,000 metric 
tons, according to official data. Despite 
the decline in production in 1950-51, 
no shortages have been reported in con- 
suming centers, with the exception of 
the Northeast. The near crop failure 
which occurred there during the first 
6 months of 1951 necessitated shipments 
from Central Brazil to the Northeast of 
beans which normally would have been 
marketed in either Rio de Janeiro or Sao 
Paulo. This dislocation of supply was 
largely responsible for an increase in 
price which averaged around 35 percent 
during the year. The over-all supply of 
beans during the year is considered to 
have been adequate, although the price 
increase probably limited consumption 
to some extent. 


Record Sugar Production 


The quantity of sugar available for 
consumption during 1950-51 was the 
greatest on record. Official statistics in- 
dicate a production of 24.8 million 60- 
kilogram bags of centrifugal sugar, an 


increase over the 1949-50 harvest of 3.7 
million bags. In addition, an estimated 
6 million bags of rapadura (brown loaf) 
sugar was produced. Thus the total 
supply for consumption totaled 27.9 mil- 
lion bags, after allowance for exports 
and changes in stock. 

The record production in 1950-51 was 
largely the result of a decision made by 
the Sugar and Alcohol Institute, a semi- 
official governmental regulatory body, 
to remove quota restrictions on produc- 
tion during the grinding season. Many 
mills were therefore able to process more 
cane, and output of sugar increased 
accordingly. 

Prices remained unchanged during the 
year, and production was adequate to 
meet consumer demand in all parts of 
the country. An even larger produc- 
tion is predicted for 1951-52, if normal 
weather conditions prevail in the cane 
districts of the country. 


Fruit Production 


The 1950-51 season was not particu- 
larly favorable for fruit production be- 
cause of adverse weather throughout 
much of Brazil. 

It is unofficially estimated that about 
163,000,000 stems of bananas were pro- 
duced and about 7,000,000 stems were 
exported. This output is approximately 
10,000,000 stems more than production 
during 1949-50. 

The production of oranges dropped 
from about 34.5 million boxes in 1949-50 
to about 31.5 million during 1950-51. 
This decline was caused by losses in Sao 
Paulo from the “tristeza’”’ disease and the 
unseasonably dry weather in the Rio de 
Janeiro area. Because of the short crop, 
domestic prices advanced sharply, and 
exports dropped nearly 50 percent from 
the preceding year. 

The production of grapes—234,000 
metric tons—during 1950-51 was prac- 
tically the same as during the preceding 
year, but about 10 percent above the 
1947-49 average. 

Pineapple production in 1950-51 con- 
tinued the postwar upward trend, and 
totaled approximately 95.3 million fruit, 
of which 2.4 million were exported. This 
output was 20 million fruit greater than 
the 1947-49 average and not far under 
the 100 million fruit produced in the 
record year of 1943. 

Other fruits, including avocados, man- 
gos, papayas, and goiabas were pro- 
duced in large but unknown quantities 
and comprised an important part of the 
Brazilian diet. 


Vegetables and Vegetable Oils 


A record quantity of about 150,000 
tons of tomatoes was produced in 1949-— 
50, according to official statistics. About 
753,724 metric tons of white potatoes, in- 
cluding 13,000 tons imported, were avail- 
able for domestic consumption during 
1950-51, the largest supply on record. 
The production of sweetpotatoes also 
reached the highest recorded level of 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Pyrethrum Farm for Sale 
in Tanganyika 


A United States firm or individual inter- 
ested in purchasing a 500-acre pyrethrum 
farm in Tanganyika is sought by L. Morand, 
former French Minister and Acting Ambas- 
sador in Bolivia, now retired. 

Mr. Morand’s farm reportedly produces py- 
rethrum of high quality and its value has 
been assessed at £6,000. It is said to be lo- 
cated on the main N’jombe-Lake Nyassa 
Highway, not far from the projected Makam- 
bako-N’jombe-Songea railway line. 

In addition to the main pyrethrum crop, 
about 70 acres of the property are in forest 
land planted principally to wattle trees, and 
a factory for the utilization of wattle bark is 
expected to begin operation in N’jombe 
within the next 2 years. 

Mr. Morand, who states that he desires to 
dispose of the property for personal reasons, 
invites inquiries addressed to him at “Mwan- 
gaza Farm,” ““‘Uwemba, P. O., N’jombe, South- 
ern Province, Tanganyika. 


Opening of Bids for Argentine 
Port Works Postponed 


The Department of Commerce has been 
informed that the date for opening public 
bids invited by the Argentine Ministry of 
Public Works in connection with the con- 
struction of port works and coal-handling 
facilities has been postponed from February 
14, 1952 to June 30, 1952. 

Details of this project were announced in 
the October 1, 1951, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. As noted at that time, a 
copy of the specifications (in Spanish) is 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


New Power System 
For Uruguay 


The Administraci6n General de las Usinas 
Eléctricas y los Teléfonos del (UTE), Monte- 
video, Uruguay, invites bids until January 
31, 1952, covering construction of a power 
line system in the southeastern section of 
Uruguay. 

One set of specifications (in Spanish) is 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies of these documents are also obtain- 
able from UTE, subject to a charge of 100 
pesos per set. 


Capital Sought To Develop 
Jordan Mining Properties 


Participation by a United States company 
in the development of quartzite, barytes, and 
feldspar deposits is invited by L. Lloyd Wil- 
liams, a mining engineer of Aqaba, Jordan. 
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Mr. Williams states that he and his son are 
the sole owners of a mining lease covering 
the quartzite deposits, the lease being valid 
for 30 years beginning November 10, 1950; 
his application for a lease on a baryte discov- 
ery has been approved; and he holds mining 
rights to a lease on a feldspar discovery. 

Mr. Williams estimates that capital ap- 
proximating $60,000 is required initially to 
develop the properties, which he believes will 
not require expensive mining equipment 
He states that no operations are being car- 
ried on at present, but that the quartzite 
deposits are estimated to contain several mil- 
lion tons of quartzite. 

Detailed reports and statements submitted 
by Mr. Williams may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Further inquiries should 
be directed to L. Lloyd Williams, Aqaba, 
Jordan, 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Import Opportunities 


1. British East Africa—Kassam Jivraj & 
Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 408, Mombasa, Kenya, 
offers to export minerals, particularly tanta- 
lum and tantalite. The property owned by 
the firm is located about 35 miles west of 
Kampala in an area centering on Tororo in 
eastern Uganda and reported to contain an 
extensive columbite (tantalite) deposit. 
Samples obtainable from Kenya firm. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Denmark—William Ikjaer-Larsen (man- 
ufacturer of cheese and bakery acidulators; 
export merchant of other dairy products), 
Aalekistevej 56, Copenhagen Vanl¢se, offers 
on an outright sale basis cheese and proc- 
essed cheese, and seeks United States market 
and agent for other dairy products, including 
rennet, casein, and special vitaminized acid- 
ulators for bakeries. All Danish export dairy 





trade contacts. 


undertaken with these firms 


and abroad. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 6. 

Automotive Accessories: 34. 

Chemicals: 5, 10, 14, 17, 37, 39, 43. 

Clothing: 3, 36, 45. 

Cotton (Raw): 39. 

Cutlery: -8. 3 

Dental Cutters: 11. 

Foodstuffs: 2, 18, 24, 30. 

Hardware: 7, 8, 20, 23, 35. 

Hospital Equipment and Supplies: 34. 

Household Items: 23. 

Lead (Reclaimed): 13. 

Leather (Artificial): 40. 

Machinery and Accessories: 
16, 29, 21. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
and as noted in individual listings, supplementary data, such as trade literature, 
photographs, price information, or samples, are available from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 


Industrial— 


In specific instances, 


Items in Subsequent Classified Sections ] 


Minerals: 1, 9, 25, 26. 

Olive Oil: 10. 

Organs: 22. 

Pharmaceutical Products: 27. 
Plastics: 40, 42. 
Photographs: 21. 

Rabbit Skins: 4. 

Sanitary Goods: 15. 

Scrap Metal: 12. 

Surgical Instruments: 34. 
Textiles: 3, 10, 19, 32, 33, 38, 44, 45. 
Toys: 23, 41. 

Waste Products: 28. 
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products are controlled by State authorized 
laboratories. Shipping instructions re- 
quested. 

3. England—Allen’s Isle of Skye Hand- 
woven Tweed (manufacturer and exporter), 
Elm House, Bletchingley, Surrey, offers on an 
outright sale basis hand-woven’ tweeds, 
Portna Skye brand; hand-loom woven and 
finished wool, dyed with vegetable dyes; 
Huddersfield worsteds; golf hose; and Hebri- 
dean hand-knitted goods for men and 
women. 

4. France—L. Arfeuil & Cie. (finisher and 
wholesaler of rabbit skins), 320 Rue Gam- 
betta, Coutras, Gironde, offers on an outright 
sale basis good quality processed and finished 
rabbit skins, 50,000 skins or more monthly 
Shipping instructions requested. Corre- 
spondence in French preferred. 

5. France—R. Dupont & A. Durandeau 
(wholesaler and exporter), 69 Avenue Thiers, 
Bordeaux-Bastide, Gironde, offers on an out- 
right sale basis 10 to 25 metric-ton shipments 
of good quality crude tartar (argol), packed 
in jute or cotton bags. Specifications: 50, 60, 
and 65 percent tartric acid (Goldenberg sys- 
tem 1907); 60, 70, 75, 80, and 85 percent 
potassium bitartrate. Inspection available 
by the Municipal Laboratory, Bordeaux, 
France, at buyer’s expense. Shipping in- 
structions requested. Correspondence in 
French preferred 

6. France—Morice & Co. (producer, whole- 
saler, exporter), 54 Rue M. L. Bisquit, Jarnac, 
prés Cognac, Charente, offers to export either 
direct or through agent excellent quality 
cognac brandy (5 years of age and older) 
and “Pineau des Charentes,” a fortified wine 
obtained by mixing grape juice to cognac 
brandy, alcoholic strength 18 to 22 degrees 
Baumé, packed in wooden cases, 12 175- 
centiliter bottle per case. Inspection avail- 
able by French authorities in Cognac, France, 
at buyer’s expense. 

7. Germany—NIVO-Guenther Kammer 
(manufacturer), 11-15 Blumenstrasse, Dues- 
seldorf, has available for export 1,000 
monthly of water level instruments. In- 
spection available by the Staatliches Mate- 
rialpruefungsamt, Dortmund. Illustrated 
literature (in German and English) may be 
obtained on a loan basis 

8. Germany—Hermann Spicker & Co. 
(manufacturer), 415 Friedrich-Ebert-Strasse, 
Wuppertal-Elberfeld, offers on an outright 
sale basis overhead cable supporting rings 
and Solingen cutlery. Illustrated literature 
on cable rings only available on a loan basis 

9. Iran—Tola Company Ltd. (export mer- 
chant and factory agent; exploiter of ore de- 
posits on concession basis), 402, Saadi Ave- 
nue, Tehran, offers on an outright sale basis 
200 metric tons of antimony ore (sulphur of 
antimony), 55 percent minimum antimony 
content, packed in seaworthy bags. Quality 
inspection available by Levant Express Co., 
Tehran (as representative of “Surveillance”’ 
of Switzerland), at seller’s expense. De- 
tailed information as to United States stand- 
ard grades, specifications, and packing for 
shipment requested by firm. 

10. Italy—‘COBENA”" (export merchant), 
Via Manzoni 31, Milan, seeks United States 
market and agent for standard quality olive 
oil; chemical products, such as talcum; and 
printed and plain pure silk scarf material in 
50-yard lengths. Independent inspection 
available in Italy at purchaser’s expense. 

11. Italy—Fresa Ravetto (manufacturer, 
exporter, wholesaler), (no street address), 
Alice Castello (Vercelli Province), desires to 
export and seeks agent for high-grade dental 
cutters. Illustrated leaflet (in Italian) 
available on a loan basis. 

12. Jordan—Emile Courdy, P. O. B. 313, 
Amman, has the following amounts of scrap 
metal available for exportation (in ton lots): 
Copper, 250; brass, 150; lead, 100; iron, 5,000. 
Price information may be obtained on re- 
quest. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

13. Mexico—Bowers (LTH), S. A. (manu- 
facturer of batteries), Apartado Postal 976, 


January 7, 1952 


Monterrey, offers for immediate shipment 150 
tons of pure or antimonial lead, reclaimed 
from automobile batteries, in standard-size 
bars. Additional quantity available at a 
later date. 

14. Netherlands—-Hollandsche Maatschap- 
pij voor Transito Handel (transit export mer- 
chant), 18 Bezuidenhoutscheweg, The Hague, 
offers on an outright sale basis German grade 
muriate of potash, K.O, 48 to 52 percent. 

15. Netherlands—Hygia Fabriek Ter Meer 
& Zonen (manufacturer, exporter), 73—73a 
Menneweg, Sassenheim, seeks United States 
market and agent for good quality soluble 
and washable sanitary napkins, sanitary 
girdles, plastic diapers, and diaper-breeches. 
Illustrated literature (in Dutch) available on 
a loan basis. 

16. Netherlands—J. Kok Werktuigenma- 
chinefabriek en Handelmaatschappij N. V. 
(manufacturer, exporter, agent), 25 van 
Deventerstraat, Rotterdam, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for good quality high speed 
center lathes, quantity as desired. Shipping 
instructions requested. Illustrated pam- 
phlet obtainable on a loan basis. 

17. Netherlands—Meyer & Feitsma (export 
merchant), 203 Sarphatistraat, Amsterdam, 
has available for export and seeks agent for 
chemicals and raw materials used in paint, 
printing ink, and allied industries. Samples 
obtainable from Netherlands firm before 
shipment. 

18. Netherlands —Nationale Cooperatieve 
Zuivelverkoopcentrale (sales organization of 
cooperative dairy factories), 184 Herengracht, 
Amsterdam, desires to export and seeks agent 
for all kinds of Dutch cheese, quantity ac- 
cording toorder. Independent inspection by 
the Dairy Quality Control Office, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 

19. Netherlands—Pijnenburg’s Weverijen 
N. V. (manufacturer, exporter), 29 Tilburg- 
seweg, Goirle, offers on an outright sale basis 
good quality burlap piece goods and burlap 
squares for nurseries, in weights of 5 to 16 
ounces per yard. 

20. Netherlands — Gereedschappenfabriek 
VOBE (manufacturer, export merchant), 48 
Oude Zyds Achterburgwal, Amsterdam, offers 
on an outright sale basis chrome nickel steel 
socket wrench sets, spark plug wrenches, and 
jaw wrenches. Price information and photo- 
graphs available on a loan basis. 

21. Norway—Olav le Marie Amundsen A/S 
(export merchant), 2 Fr. Nansens Plass, Oslo, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
good quality photographs of winter and 
summer Norwegian scenes, mounted on 
pasteboard, 50 available immediately and 500 
monthly thereafter. Photographs range in 
size from 30 by 40 cm. to 100 by 64 cm. 
Samples available from Norwegian firm. 
Price quotations may be obtained on request. 

22. Norway—Norsk Orgel-Harmoniumfab- 
rikk A/S (manufacturer), (no _ street 
address), Snertingdal, Gjyvik, offers on an 
outright sale basis oak, birch, or mahogany 
organs suitable for schools, assembly houses, 
and private homes, 50 available immediately 
and 500 yearly of each type. - Official inspec- 
tion not available in Norway nor is quality 
grading by U.S. standards. Price information 
and illustrated leaflet (in Norwegian) ob- 
tainable on a loan basis. 

23. Norway—Sarpsborg Metallindustri 
(manufacturer), 21 Bygd@ Alle, Oslo, wishes 
to receive orders from American importers for 
all kinds of small metal parts and articles 
for which there may be a demand in the 
United States, for example, locks and fittings 
used on portfolios, ball bearings used in steel 
wardrobes, fruit racks, vegetable strainers, 
confectionery decorators for household use, 
and mechanical toys (particularly toy passen- 
ger cars and revolvers). Firm states that it 
is in a position to mass produce these and 
virtually any other small articles made of 
steel plate, tin plate, and aluminum, as its 
factory can be readily reorganized. Its 
present equipment consists of five 114-ton 
presses, two 3-ton presses, a 12-ton press, a 
16-ton press, a 24-ton press, a 35-ton press, 
a drilling machine, an electric saw, a forging 


hearth, a 10-kilowatt hardening furnace, a 
nickel plate plant (three baths), a plate 
shears, a shaping machine, a spot welding 
machine, two turning lathes, and miscel- 
laneous hand tools; and it would be willing 
to make such other tools and equipment as 
might be needed to fill orders for which its 
present facilities are not suitable 

24. Portugal—Virgilio Ferreira Antunes 
(producer, packer, exporter), 200 Rua da 
Junqueria, Lisbon, seeks United States mar- 
ket and agent for green and black (naturally 
ripened) olives, packed in tin and wooden 
containers. Quality of olives controlled by 
Junta Nacional das Frutas (National Fruit 
Board), a Portuguese Government organiza- 
tion. 

25. Taiwan (Formosa)—Trans-Ocean Trad- 
ing Co. (importer, exporter, manufacturer’s 
agent), 2, Passage 20, Lane 64, Nanking Road, 
W. (P. O. Box No. 366), Taipeh, offers on an 
outright sale basis 10,000 tons of pyrite cinder 
for immediate shipment, and 1,500 tons 
monthly thereafter. Further information, 
including analysis, and sample may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis. 

26. Union of South Africa—L. Nankin, 47 
Kings Chambers, 49 Commissioner Street, 
Johannesburg, is in a position to export to 
United States steel mills iron ore with a 
magnetite quality, and an iron content of 
about 66 percent. The ore deposit is said to 
be in the Ermelo district of the Eastern 
Transvaal and would be shipped from the 
Mozambique port: of Lourenco Marques, 
where exporter believes 10,000 tons of ore 
could be accumulated over a period of 3 to 4 
months. Inspection of the deposits by in- 
terested United States buyers is invited. 
Copies of three recent analyses may be ob- 
tained on request. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

27. Union of South Africa—Spraggon’'s Es- 
tates, P. O. The Brook, Via Breyten, Eastern 
Transvaal, seeks United States market for 
eucalyptus oil, anticipating the first quarter 
supply to be about 250 English gallons, i. e., 
2,500 pounds, to be shipped in 44-gallon 
steel drums. The following details concern- 
ing the production were furnished by the 
firm: “At the moment we have 600,000 trees 
established ranging from 3 months to 2 
years in age. The trees are a special species 
of Eucalyptus propagated by ourselves after 
a number of years of research. These trees 
do not produce the Eucalyptus oil as known 
to the pharmaceutical trade which is usually 
Eucalyptus globulus but this species of ours 
produces two separate fractions of the oil 
which are used for different purposes. The 
first fraction is pipertone which in our oil 
contains up to 48 percent. The second frac- 
tion is philandrene which is a byproduct 
after the piperetone, used for synthesizing 
methol and thymol.’”’ Samples will be for- 
warded by airmail to interested parties by 
supplier. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Export Opportunities 


28. England—lIndustrial Residue Cleaning 
& Pulverizing Co. Ltd. (waste merchant, im- 
porter, exporter), River Works, River Road, 
Barking, Essex, seeks purchase quotations for 
waste products, including asbestos and rub- 
ber. 

29. Israel—Tarshish Fish Net Mfrs. Ltd. 
(manufacturer of fish nets), Box 91, Haifa, 
is in the market for approximately 12 auto- 
matic looms for manufacturing fish nets, us- 
ing English yarn 12/2 to 80/6. 

30. Lebanon—Nicolas, Moise Debahy & Cie. 
(importing distributor and commission mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 346, Rue Roch, Beirut, seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for 10,000 
metric tons of American or Canadian Mani- 
toba No. 5 hard wheat, delivery January or 
February 1952, to be shipped in bulk. De- 
tails are required concerning impurities, as 
well as guaranties for proper delivery. 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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| NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Austria 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In September the value of Austrian exports 
recovered from the August slump and, with 
imports still down, the trade deficit for the 
month, at approximately $9,000,000, was the 
lowest of the year so far. The tonnage of 
September exports was the lowest since 
August 1950. The increased value is attrib- 
uted not only to higher prices, but also to 
a change in composition, as a larger volume 
of low-weight, high-value goods were sold 
abroad. From January to August, finished 
and semifinished goods, excluding chemical 
products, accounted for 62 percent of the 
value of exports, whereas in September the 
percentage rose to more than 66. Exports of 
iron and steel, metal goods, and prefabri- 
cated houses are especially noteworthy, as 
is the revival of wearing-apparel exports 
Exports of chemical products, particularly 
nitrogenous fertilizer, fell off badly. 

The composition of Austria’s export trade 
with the United States has undergone sig- 
nificant changes since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea, as is shown in the 
accompanying table 


justria’s Export Trade With the United 


States in 1950 and 1951 as Percentage of 
Total Value 


1951 


Export commodity 1950 

Ist 2d 3d 

qu qtr. qu 
Iron and steel 9.7 | 13.4 | 16.4 38.7 
Glass products 34.4 | 26.9 | 26.4 | 22.9 
Wearing apparel 11.0, 9.6) 10.4 14.0 
Staple fiber 10.1 8.5 &.8 8.1 
Nitrogenous ferilizer 1.4 | 20.2 4.4 1.1 
Other ‘ 33.4 | 21.4 6 15.2 


Up to 1949 artificial precious stones of 
glass accounted for more than half the value 
of exports to the United States. Now, how- 
ever, the relative importance of this item 
is declining and the iron and steel category, 
comprising principally pig iron, achieved first 
place in the third quarter of the year. This 
change may be expected to continue as long 
as rearmament efforts remain at present 
levels. 

INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The low-water level throughout Austria, 
due to the unusual drought in October, neces- 
sitated the use of thermal facilities earlier in 
the season than was expected, which caused 
heavy inroads on coal stockpiles. Because of 
the sharp decrease in hydroelectric-power 
production and the inadequate coal reserves 
for thermal-power generation electric-power 
rationing was contemplated. 

On October 22, a 3,000-ton crude-oil tank, 
one of eight at the Soviet-controlled Zisters- 
dorf oil fields, exploded. The Communist 
press suggested that the disaster may have 
been the result of sabotage. 
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Production of pig iron, crude steel, and 
rolled steel in the third quarter of 1951 was 
279,250,268,069, and 159,324 metric tons, re- 
spectively, representing increases of 26, 21, 
and 11 percent over output in the third 
quarter of 1950. 

FINANCE 


The principal financial development during 
October was the presentation of the 1952 
budget to Parliament. Ordinary budget ex- 
penditures were estimated at 18,800,000,000 
schillings; in contrast, 11,800,000,000 schil- 
lings were originally estimated for 1951, 
although this sum was increased to 14,500,- 
000,000 in connection with the fifth wage- 
price agreement. The uncovered investment 
budget for 1952 is 914,000,000 schillings, com- 
pared with 701,000,000 in 1951. 

A new control agreement between the Min- 
istry of Finance, the Austrian National Bank, 
and the commercial banks was negotiated in 
October in an effort to curb credit expansion 
This new agreement reinforced the earlier 
one of April 1951, and related credit expan- 
sion to growth of deposits by limiting the 
former to 70 percent of the latter. Commit- 
tees were provided for the purpose of study- 
ing and making recommendation for quali- 
tative controls. Reconstruction, harvest, and 
export-promotion loans were excluded from 
the provisions of the agreement 


Cost or LIVING AND PRICES 


The cost-of-living index climbed by 4.5 
percent from mid-September to mid-October, 
or from 751 to 785 (April 1945=—100). Nearly 
all components showed increases, including 
such basic necessities as potatoes and eggs, 
certain janitorial fees, coal, men’s suits, 
shirts, shoes, and newspapers. 

The cost-of-living index rose uninter- 
ruptedly after the fifth wage-price agreement 
and showed an increase of 20 percent after 
mid-June. The trade-unions feared they 
would be forced to present new wage de- 
mands even though wage increases would 
start an inflationary spiral and would worsen 
the position of export industries by increas- 
ing production costs. Meat prices above legal 
levels also caused difficulties; the trade- 
unions claimed that the retail price of pork 
was 50 to 60 percent over the official ceiling 
Decreases of from 3 to 5 percent in the prices 
of several consumer goods were announced. 

The wholesale-price index remained prac- 
tically stationary at 790 in October (March 
1938=100). There was a small rise from 972 
to 980 in the industrial raw materials com- 
ponent when price increases for cotton, hemp, 
rubber, tin, and solid fuels (except brown 
coal) exceeded reductions for wool, flax, and 
jute.—U. S. EmsBassy, VIENNA, Nov. 26, 1951. 


Chile - 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


No conclusive steps were taken during No- 
vember 1951 to relieve the inflationary 
pressures in Chile. Shortages of farm prod- 
ucts continued, and retail prices of most 
consumer goods maintained their upward 
trend. 

The value of retail sales in Chile in Novem- 


ber 1951, rose about 15 percent over that of 











November 1950. 


This rise was attributed 
to increased prices, as the volume of goods 
sold was only slightly higher in November 
1951 than it was in November 1950. Depart- 
ment stores reported that their heaviest sales 
were in the dry goods sections. Sales of 
chinaware, glassware, and other household 
and kitchen ware were slackening. Sales of 
footwear were also somewhat slow for No- 
vember. Meat markets and grocery stores 
reported November as one of the best months 
of 1951. 

Government price controls on most drugs 
and pharmaceuticals were removed. Con- 
trols remained, however, on the following 
Antibiotics, sulfas, insulin, isolated hor- 
mones, individual vitamins, and baby foods 
Hypodermic syringes of sizes 2, 3, 5, 10, 20, 
and 30 cc. were placed on the prohibited im- 
port list of products. 


MINES AND INDUSTRY 

Chilean copper workers demanded payment 
of wage increases, which had been granted, 
but which were to take effect only if Con- 
gress should establish a new tax system for 
the producing companies. At the end of No- 
vember the companies agreed to pay the 
greater part of the increases demanded by the 
workers; but the prospect for new legislation 
in the immediate future appeared doubtful. 
Despite the wage problems, production was 
good. Latest available figures show that 
33,448 metric tons were produced in Octobe: 
1951 as compared with 31,918 tons in the 
month before. Profits realized from Chile’s 
3 cents-a-pound copper price bonus and from 
sales on the free market of 20 percent of 
production, however, failed to meet expecta- 
tions. 

Coal and nitrate output for October 
amounted to 185,789 and 148,901 tons, re- 
spectively. A downward trend in the pro- 
duction of nitrate by the Shanks method has 
apparently been arrested by the reopening 
of several idle establishments. Between Oc- 
tober and November the Iris, Keryman, and 
Rica Aventura plants resumed work, bringing 
to 17 the number of plants now producing 
nitrate by both the Guggenheim and the 
Shanks methods. 

The first serious work stoppage at the 
Huachipato steel works resulted in a drop in 
production in October 1951; but as of Novem- 
ber 27 the plant’s steel output for the month 
stood at 16,172 tons, compared with 16,120 
tons for the entire month of September 1951 

Three new industrial plants—a nail and 
wire factory, a ferromanganese and carbide 
plant, and a cement plant—are under con- 
struction near the Huachipato steel mill. 
On November 30, a new plastics and latex 
industry, Implatex, S. A., was inaugurated in 
Santiago. This plant, employing 300 work- 
ers, is Chile’s only producer of supported and 
nonsupported vinyl fabrics and latex goods, 
including foam rubber. 

A scarcity of cement, resulting from a 
strike in the principal cement plant and in- 
creased cement exports to neighboring coun- 
tries, held up public works and private 
construction and caused idleness in the 
building trade, especially in the zone around 
Concepcion. To cover higher production 
costs, the Government authorized a price 
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increase of approximately 8 pesos per bag 
(42.5 kilograms) of cement. 


BUDGET PLANS 


The 1952 budget of the Popular Housing 
Institute will be 770,900,000 pesos plus 
40,000,000 pesos for direct building loans, 
524,800,000 pesos of which will be for the 
construction of low-cost houses. The 1952 
budget of the Private Employees Social Se- 
curity Institute provides 1,483,800,000 pesos 
for the purchase, construction, and improve- 
ment of dwellings for its depositors. At the 
same time the Soc. Explotadora de Tierra del 
Fuego has allotted 56,200,000 pesos for the 
construction of two groups of dwelling houses 
for its operators, one at Punta Arenas and 
another at Ultima Esperanza in the extreme 
south. 

The Bureau of Public Works was author- 
ized to spend up to 299,000,000 pesos for 
various projects throughout the country, 
103,000,000 of which was for the construction 
of water and sewer systems. The Bureau 
has been authorized to spend 23,000,000 pesos 
for road construction. 

Two new airline services were established 
in Chile in November 1951. On November 
19, the Chilean National Airline (LAN) in- 
augurated service between Punta Arenas, 
Chile, and Rio Gallegos, Argentina. This 
service will operate two flights a week using 
Lockheed Electra aircraft. An air-taxi serv- 
ice, CINTA LTDA., was also inaugurated to 
operate principally between Santiago and 
the southern lake resorts of Chile. The 
latter services also proposes to operate be- 
tween Antofagasta and the large mining 
centers in northern Chile. Local air trans- 
port operators are intensifying their efforts 
to have the Chilean Government expedite 
legislation of the proposed Civil Aeronautics 
Code. 

AGRICULTURE 


Plans are now on foot to seek some means 
of encouraging farmers to produce, either 
through subsidies or price increases. Wheat 
brokers are already urging the Government 
not to delay wheat purchases to cover 1952 
shortages, which they now predict will not 
be less than 200,000 metric tons. Potatoes 
are again being ravaged by blight; and the 
outlook for obtaining sufficient Argentine 
sheep to put Chile’s packing plants back into 
full production is poor. Imports of cattle 
must also continue to be relied upon to 
meet the country’s needs. To keep the shoe 
factories in operation, the Government has 
authorized the importation of 50,000 cattle 
hides. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Edible-oil importers have been advised 
that the 1952 exchange budget will carry 
an item of US#4,600,000 for the importation 
of 10,450 metric tons of crude or semi- 
refined edible oils. 

The value of Chilean exports declined to 
US$21,332,939 during September 1951 (latest 
data available). This was considerably lower 
than the figure for the preceding month 
(US$30,706,337), and also under that of Sep- 
tember 1950 (US$28,897,653). However, the 
aggregate for the first 9 months of 1951 
(US$249,029,182) was much higher than that 
of the corresponding period of 1950 (US$193,- 
542,450). Imports also declined during Sep- 
tember 1951, the total for that month being 
US$23,424,216, compared with US$30,944,821 
in August 1951. They were still well above 
the September 1950 level (US$15,121,741). 
Aggregate imports for the first 9 months of 
1951 were valued at US$216,559,227, compared 
with US$172,001,654 for the corresponding 
months of 1950.—U. S. Emsassy, SANTIAGO, 
Dec. 7, 1951. 


Denmark 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
There were few outstanding events in the 
economic field in Denmark during October. 
The expiring Price Control Law was con- 
January 7, 1952 
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tinued in effect for 54%, months, through 
April 30, 1952, to permit further examination 
of proposals to tighten price curbs. Whole- 
sale prices declined slightly, the cost-of- 
living index showed a very moderate 
increase, and Denmark’s terms of trade 
continued to improve gradually. Exports, 
including those payable in dollars, increased. 
Export controls were expanded. A bilateral 
trade agreement with Yugoslavia was signed 
and trade negotiations with Poland were 
continued. Production of animal products 
was less than in September and the foot- 
and-mouth epidemic continued. The fish- 
ing industry showed marked activity. In- 
dustrial production in September was below 
the level of a year earlier, and there was an 
increase in unemployment in October. 
Ocean freight rates increased in September 
and October. 
PRICES 


Following moderate declines in the whole- 
sale price index in July, August, and Sep- 
tember a minor increase from 375 to 377 
occurred in October (1935=100). While the 
price index covering imported merchandise 
remained unchanged at 471, that of export 
prices increased from 326 to 342 as a result 
of the higher prices obtained for cattle, pork, 
butter, and eggs. As a result Denmark’s 
terms of trade improved from 69 in Sep- 
tember to 73 in October. 

The quarterly cost-of-living index for 
October, reflecting price changes during 
July-September, rose to 369, or 3 points 
higher than the July index number and 36 
points over October 1950 (1914=—100). The 
increase from July to October, due princi- 
pally to substantially higher prices of fuel, 
was modest, compared with the increases of 
from 10 to 13 points in each of the preceding 
four quarters. Another indication of more 
stable price conditions was the decline, al- 
though moderate, in wholesale prices, which 
has not been fully reflected in retail prices 
as yet. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade deficit in September 
(79,000,000 crowns) was the smallest since 
February (41,000,000) and substantially less 
than the average monthly deficit for Janu- 
ary—September of 1951 (129,000,000). Im- 
ports in September were valued at 530,000,000 
crowns and exports at 451,000,000. Com- 
pared with August, imports dropped by ap- 
proximately 12 percent, while exports rose 
by 3 percent. It is noteworthy that the 
proportion of exports represented by indus- 
trial products continued to grow. Another 
interesting feature was the relatively signifi- 
cant increase of approximately 33 percent in 
exports to the United States over August and 
over the January—August average figure. Ex- 
ports to the United States, including ship- 
ments to U. S. Armed Forces in Germany, in 
the first 9 months of the year were valued at 
110,000,000 crowns, or nearly as much as in 
the full year 1950. 

The extent to which Danish exports wili 
be affected by new British import restric- 
tions will depend in large measure on the 
ability of Danish products to compete with 
those from other sources. Although it seems 
inevitable that the British action will ad- 
versely affect exports of many Danish prod- 
ucts, the impact is likely to differ widely with 
individual commodities. Bacon, butter, and 
eggs——exported under a contractual arrange- 
ment with the British Ministry of Food-- 
are not affected by the curtailment. These 
commodities account for roughly 80 percent 
of total Danish exports to the United King- 
dom. 

The Government announced an expansion 
of export controls effective on December 1, 
1951. This action was taken in view of the 
importance to the defense program of the 
goods involved. 


AGRICULTURE 
The output of food products of animal 
origin in September was slightly less than in 


August and approximately 7 percent below 
production in September 1950, but. produc- 


tion in the first 9 months of the year was up 
by nearly 5 percent, compared with 1950. 
The latter increase was in cheese, pork, beef, 
and veal, whereas output’ of milk, butter, 
and eggs was slighty less. 

As of November 3 there was a minor de- 
cline in the total hog population, compared 
with that on September 8, 1951, from 3,277,- 
000 to 3,251,000 head. It appears that farm- 
ers are attempting to adjust hog numbers to 
current feeding conditions. Compared with 
the census of a year earlier (as of November 
4), the total number of hogs had declined 
by nearly 12 percent. 

After the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease about 3 months earlier the epidemic 
developed to the extent that about 6,400 
herds, or approximately 214 percent of all 
herds, were infected as of November 22. 
About a third of the total cattle population 
were vaccinated, and it is expected that the 
current supply of vaccine will permit vac- 
cination of all cattle by mid-January. The 
disease has adversely affected exports of 
cattle to various foreign markets. Little offi- 
cial anxiety over the situation is expressed, 
apparently because of confidence in vaccine 
treatment. 

The condition of fall-sown rye and wheat 
was reported as good. 


INDUSTRY 


The index of industrial production in- 
creased from 160 for August to 171 for Sep- 
tember (1935=—100). This gain applies to 
all industrial groups except the food-proc- 
essing and chemical industries, for which 
slight declines were recorded. In compari- 
son with figures of a year earlier, however, 
the moderate downward tendency witnessed 
since May continued in September (Septem- 
ber 1950 index figure, 178). The decline was 
exclusively in consumer goods; output of 
capital goods increased slightly, an indica- 
tion that the various economic measures in- 
troduced by the Government over the past 
year have had the intended result of cur- 
tailing consumption. 


FISHING 


Weather conditions were favorable to fish- 
ing in October. The total catch aggregated 
approximately 33,000 metric tons, slightly 
more than in the preceding month and more 
than double the 1942-50 October average. 
The sharp increase in relation to the 1942-50 
average represents largely fish utilized by the 
fish meal and oil industry. The catch of 
fish for this purpose amounted to 18,600 
metric tons in October. Exports of fish ag- 
gregated 7,000 metric tons, against 4,400 tons 
in October 1950. 

SHIPPING 


After remaining stable at 186 (January- 
March 1949=100) in July and August, the 
ocean freight rate index climbed further to 
192 in September and to 206 in October. The 
increase affected most commodities, but par- 
ticularly petroleum products. Exceptions to 
the general upward trend were the rates for 
lumber and grain; rates for the former were 
practically unchanged and grain rates de- 
clined slightly. 

The Baltic and International Maritime 
Conference met on November 19 and 20 in 
Copenhagen, attended by ‘delegates from 25 
nations. Revisions of the present charter 
parties and bills of lading were discussed, 
along with the protracted and costly delays 
in many ports, and other matters, but no 
important actions were taken. 


LABOR 


The number of unemployed workers in- 
creased by roughly 5,700 during October 
to a total of 44,312. The latter figure com- 
pares with 34,809 in October 1950. In per- 
centage of total insured workers, unemploy- 
ment at the end of October was 6.8, against 
6.0 on September 30, and 5.4 at the close of 
October 1950. Regular unemployment (7 
days or more) accounted for 3.6, 3.0, and 2.5 
percent as of the respective dates——U. S. 
EMBASSY, COPENHAGEN, Nov. 27, 1951. 








El Salvador 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


In El Salvador there was a seasonal shift 
from durable to Christmas goods in wholesale 
and retail trade during November and early 
December 1951. Trade altogether was good. 
New import orders were at a fairly high level, 
despite the severe tightness of commercial 
credit which threatened to last through De- 
cember and January. Collections were a lit- 
tle slow, but only because of the over- 
extended situation of import houses in 
general, the shortening of the storage period 
in the customs in order to relieve the con- 
gestion of the warehouses, which naturally 
caused a strain on the credit resources of the 
importers, and the lateness of the coffee 
crop and sales movement. The commercial 
situation was otherwise healthy and active. 

The Central Reserve Bank's balance of gold 
and foreign exchange at the end of Novem- 
ber was equivalent to US$43,187,489, while 
bills in circulation and sight deposits with 
the bank amounted to the equivalent of 
US$46,513,189. The country’s budget bill for 
1952, as discussed in the Legislative Assembly, 
calls for expenditures equivalent to US$52.- 
800,000, as compared with expenditures of ap- 
proximately US$49,000,000 in 1951. 

The expanded income tax law, which for 
a long time had been a highly controversial 
issue, recently was enacted. Rumors that 
the law was causing a flight of capital from 
the country did not seem to be borne out, 
but a state of watchful waiting was evident 
in the field of investment. 


AGRICULTURE 

Forecasts of the export coffee crop seem 
to have become stabilized at approximately 
1,000,000 bags (of 60 kilograms each), which 
is about 10 percent less than the previous 
crop. Sales are unusually slow and prices 
weak. Other crops are normal, with the ex- 
ception of cotton, which is expected to show 
a low yield, although increased acreage prob- 
ably will largely compensate for this. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Construction, especially public works, con- 
tinues expanding and plans for 1952 are very 
ambitious, namely, the Model City, the port 
of Acajutla project, highways (including the 
final section of the Inter-American High- 
way), water works, low-cost housing, city 
planning, and improvement throughout the 
country, public market buildings, a large, 
modern, Government-sponsored tourist 
hotel, in addition to several important proj- 
ects already under construction and which 
will continue in 1952. 


TRANSPORTATION 

The slow improvement in the severe cus- 
toms congestion, which led the International 
Railways of Central America (IRCA) to place 
an embargo on freight arriving at Puerto 
Barrios consigned to San Salvador reached a 
point where IRCA practically removed the 
embargo. An announcement to this effect 
was expected. The in-transit time of the 
merchandise shipped after the removal of 
the embargo would naturally allow a further 
amount of de-congestion before the inflow 
would again reach large proportions. Dur- 
ing the embargo there was only a slight let- 
up in the rate of importation and virtually 
no speeding up of clearance procedure; the 
relief in congestion was attributed mainly 
to the effects of the embargo itself, the recent 
opening of two additional warehouses, and 
to the shortening of the storage period in 
the customs. Automobiles, certain perish- 
able goods, and material for the Lempa hy- 
droelectric project and cement plant were 
exempt from the embargo. 


TRADE AGREEMENT 
The Salvadoran negotiators of the pending 
Salvadoran-Guatemalan trade agreement re- 
turned from Guatemala City toward the end 
of November 1951 and announced that the 
treaty was virtually ready for signature. The 
signing was expected to take place in San 
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Salvador in December. This was to consti- 
tute the second step in the proposed Cen- 
tral American Customs Union. A treaty 
with Costa Rica was said to be next on the 
program.—vU. S. EmpBassy, SAN SALVADOR, DEC. 
11, 1951. 


Egypt 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Recent economic developments were over- 
shadowed by developments in the political 
field when on October 16 the Parliament 
abrogated the Treaty of 1936 and the Con- 
dominum Agreement of 1889 with Great 
Britain. 

The general commercial situation was fur- 
ther stagnated by political developments re- 
flected in an increased emphasis on anti- 
British activities including talk of boycotting 
all British goods. The continued fall in the 
value of the Egyptian export pound in Euro- 
pean markets owing to the general decline in 
the value of the pound sterling, together 
with large purchases of dollar wheat accom- 
panied by a slow cotton market, is forcing 
many importers to switch to European 
sources of supply for goods previously ob- 
tained from the United States. The export 
pound, valued at $2.41 at the beginning of 
October (official value $2.88), was quoted at 
only $2.25 by the end of the month. The 
increased premium necessary for United 
States goods is now so high that for many 
goods the profit margin is eliminated or 
reduced to such an extent as to make trade 
impossible. 

Principal Egyptian importers of scarce 
United States products, such as DDT, sulfur, 
insecticides, and various items of machinery, 
were beginning in November to program their 
requirements for 1952 with United States 
suppliers, either on their own initiative or 
on that of United States exporters. This 
includes furnishing detailed information 
whereby the United States exporter can ade- 
quately support the proposed export with 
United States licensing authorities. Increas- 
ing difficulties in securing many items from 
the United States is causing some apprehen- 
sion among Egyptian importers, both those 
with long-established trade contacts, as well 
as newcomers in the field since the end of 
World War II. 


GOVERNMENT BUDGET 

The record budget of £E231,400,000 for the 
fiscal year 1951-52 includes £E49,000,000 for 
the Ministry of War and Marine, an increase 
of £E3,000,000 over last year. The largest 
budget increase went to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, which received £E28,800,000, up £E5,- 
800,000 from last year. 

A new item in the 1951-52 budget for the 
Ministry of Social Affairs is the sum of 
£E2,500,000 for the new Social Security Pro- 
gram. The Public Works budget was in- 
creased £E3,100,000 and Communications 
£E4,900,000. 

Another significant budget item is the ap- 
propriation of £E18,000,000 for subsidies to 
keep down the cost of living for most of the 
population, an increase of £E10,000,000 over 
the preceding year’s budget. 

The final act of the Egyptian Parliament 
was the passage of a bill authorizing the 
Ministry of Social Affairs to embark on large 
low-cost rural and urban housing projects 
comprising 2,000 houses suitable for accom- 
modating 10,000 persons. State lands will be 
made available by the Ministry of National 
Economy. 

AGRICULTURE 

The first official estimate of the 1951-52 
cotton season on October 4 came to a total 
of 8,222,000 cantars (1,202,000 United States 
bales) of ginned cotton. To this figure can 
be added a carry-over of 439,000 United 
States bales at the beginning of the United 
States crop year (July 1). Up to to October 
26, total consumption was 207,000 bales, leav- 
ing a total supply for the rest of the year of 
1,937,000 bales, of which the Government is 
estimated to hold 260,000 bales. 


Active trading has been resumed on the 
cotton market and futures prices have grad- 


ually risen. January delivery of Karnak was 
quoted at 124 tallaris on October 1 and 144.75 
on October 30. Ashmouni rose from 8&6 to 
93.50 tallaris. On the spot market (imme- 
diate sales) good Karnak was quoted at 146.75 
tallaris at the end of October, as against 
121.25 on the first of the month. Ashmouni 
went up from 85 to 93 tallaris. Some 250,000 
cantars (50,000 United States bales) were ex- 
ported during October. New taxes totaling 
3 piasters per cantar (US$.00087 per pound) 
have been placed on cotton exports. The 
receipts, estimated at £E240,000 a year, are 
to be used to propagandize cotton sales in 
world markets. 

It is estimated that the Government will 
require some 1,200,000 tons of wheat to ful- 
fill local city requirements from October 1 
to July 1, 1952, the end of the crop year 
Stocks presently on hand or on order come 
to 820,000 tons, leaving some 380,000 tons to 
be purchased during the year. Attempts are 
being made to have Egypt’s I. W. A. quota 
increased from 400,000 to 600,000 tons. 

On October 27 the Prime Minister, as the 
King’s representative, formally opened the 
Edfina Dam. This dam, built at a cost of 
£E3,500,000, across the Nile River near its 
mouth at Rosetta, will permit the irrigation 
of over 100,000 feddans of new land. The 
Government is preparing plans for a similar 
dam on the Nile at Faraskour.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, CaIRO, Nov. 7, 1951. 


Germany. Western 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN OCTOBER 


September-October industrial activity in 
Western Germany changed abruptly the 
trend of the preceding few months with sea- 
sonal rises sharper than anticipated. A 5 
percent monthly increase in September's 
industrial production reversed the downward 
trend begun in June, and early indications 
of October production pointed to a new post- 
war record level of output. In particular, 
the consumer goods industries revived from 
the summer slump and accounted for the 
greater part of increased employment in man- 
ufacturing. 

There were continuing reports of increas- 
ing raw material and fuel shortages. Re- 
strictions were applied to the use of electric 
power because storage basins and coal stocks 
were low. During October the persisting 
problem of the coal shortage became the 
subject of open discussions between the Fed- 
eral Minister of Economics and the Director 
of the German Coal Mining Management 
(DKBL). German newspapers headlined the 
Economic Minister’s statement that actual 
coal consumption far exceeded DKBL reported 
coal availability on which coal allocations 
are determined. This discrepancy can par- 
tially be explained by the fact that industry 
was using quantities of low-grade hard coal, 
while other coal was finding its way to in- 
dustry at excessive prices. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

The foreign trade of the Federal Republic 
during September was greatly influenced by 
factors of a temporary nature, and a trade 
deficit was recorded for the first time since 
March. Imports rose to $375,000,000, 
88,000,000 above the preceding month; ex- 
ports, on the other hand, rose to only 
$325,000,000. In terms of value, these figures 
are both postwar records. 

The principal reason for the large and 
sudden increase in September imports was 
the revision of the tariff system, effective on 
October 1, 1951. The new tariff law is on 
an ad valorem basis and contains new 
classifications, and these changes resulted in 
a tariff increase on many items. There was 
a marked effort by importers to use out- 
standing licenses to import commodities 
before the new tariff schedule became 
effective. 

Another factor affecting high September 
imports was the large coal shipment ($7,000,- 
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000), mostly from the United States. Sea- 
sonal imports of grain, again primarily from 
the United States, also contributed, as did 
sizable imports of other agricultural products 
of European origin. 

Beginning late in September and contin- 
uing through October and early November 
there was remarkable variation between 
German trade and payments in the European 
Payments Union (EPU) area. Imports from 
EPU countries increased substantially, but 
outpayments did not keep pace, primarily 
because of the rumor of franc and sterling 
devaluations. Hoping for windfall profits on 
possible devaluations importers were evi- 
dently accepting deliveries with payments 
deferred, which practice resulted in substan- 
tial monthly surpluses with the EPU despite 
larger imports. Germany's cumulative deficit 
with EPU at the end of September was 
$106,000,000. In October the trend of pay- 
ment surpluses was even more pronounced, 
and the Federal Republic’s surplus of 
$96,800,000 reduced its cumulative deficit to 
$9,200,000 by the end of the month. 

The trend of imports during the second 
half of 1951 has undoubtedly been upward 
Imports in the third quarter exceeded mid- 
year levels and were expected to be even 
higher in the fourth quarter. The use of 
outstanding licenses in September, however, 
indicates that many sectors will have no 
“surplus” licenses available and will be some- 
what restricted in their imports for a short 
period. It is unlikely therefore that the 
level of imports will again reach the Septem- 
ber level until after reliberalization. 

Complying with OEEC decisions the Fed- 
eral Government drew up a list of imports 
to be liberalized as of January 1, 1952. The 
list, which will be further revised, represents 
slightly more than 50 percent of total im- 
ports in the calendar year 1949. By cate- 
gories, about 55 percent of raw materials, 50 
percent of agricultural commodities, and 45 
percent of finished goods will be liberalized 

The rise in September exports was appar- 
ently the result more of increased export 
prices than of a larger volume of exports. 
Exports to the Western Hemisphere remained 
at the preceding month’s level; exports to 
the EPU area rose by $10,000,000. 


INDUSTRY 

Daily average production of coal reached 
a record level of 394,000 metric tons in April 
1951, but showed steady monthly decreases 
to a 1951 low of 373,000 tons in September 
This decline in production through the sum- 
mer months was seasonal, and October out- 
put showed considerable improvement. 

Total hard-coal production in October was 
10,480,000 metric tons for the 27 working 
days, or a daily average of 388,100 tons. This 
increase resulted from less absenteeism, due 
to the end of summer vacations, and a larger 
underground labor force. 

Imports of solid fuels increased in the 
third quarter to 2,600,000 tons, 1,300,000 tons 
of which came from the United States. Ex- 
ports totaled 6,140,688 tons. It is estimated 
that solid-fuels stocks held by the Federal 
Railways, utilities, and industry increased by 
700,000 tons in the third quarter, from 
2,500,000 tons to 3,200,000 tons. 

Production of pig iron rose to 972,000 tons 
in October, and production of crude steel to 
1,256,500 tons, from 932,000 and 1,134,500 
tons, respectively, in September. 

Although the shortage of coal continues 
to be a subject of considerable general inter- 
est, the iron and steel industry evinced little 
specific interest in October except in costs 
This attitude appears to be due in part to 
increased consumption of United States ccal 
and in part to the availability of ‘excess’ 
coal under the domestic dual-pricing system. 

Despite the steel-scrap collection drive, the 
scrap situation worsened during September. 
The principal iron and steel producers in the 
Federal Republic began the month of August 
with scrap stocks of 293,500 metric tons and 
ended the month with 286,000 tons. 


January 7, 1952 


The order book of the steel industry as of 
September 1, 1951, decreased for the first 
time since January 1950. This decrease ap- 
peared to be due both to slightly reduced 
new bookings and to an increase in deliver- 
ies. As of September 1 the total order book 
amounted to 8,192,602 metric tons. 

United States interest ‘:n German machine 
tools continues, and many United States 
firms have been successful in placing orders. 
Indications are that often certain incentives, 
such as cash advances, have made the busi- 
ness attractive to the tool builders, who have 
shifted United States orders ahead of those 
of less attractive customers. 

The Association for the Railway Wagon 
Industry reported that most of its member 
firms would have to close down unless a spe- 
cial agreement could be reached for the allo- 
cation of rolled steel for export and domestic 
orders. Steel allocations will probably be 
based on 1950-51 consumption. During these 
years, however, only repair work was done 
for the Bundesbahn and a relatively sma!l 
amount of raw material was used. The in- 
dustry hopes that the long-awaited order 
from the Bundesbahn for new construction 
will be withheld until 1952, as much more 
steel will be needed than is now available. 


LABOR 


Registered unemployment in the Federal 
Republic declined to the lowest point in 
2 years as the number of jobless dropped 
during October by 21,000 to a total of 
1,214,000, or about 16,000 lower than in Octo- 
ber 1950. About one-half of the decrease in 
unemployment was probably due to higher 
employment in manufacturing, particularly 
in the consumer goods industries, which 
were recovering from the slump earlier in the 
year. The remainder of the reduction in 
unemployment came from increased employ- 
ment in building and trade and commerce. 
New building activity, which appears to have 
gained some momentum in September, may 
keep building employment at a compara- 
tively high level until the advent of inclem- 
ent weather. The rate of unemployment in 
terms of the wage- and salary-earning labor 
force dropped in October 1951 to about 7.5 
percent, as against 7.9 percent in October 
1950. 

FooD AND AGRICULTURE 

Although most of the data on the 1951 
crop is still preliminary, it is clear that West- 
ern Germany has an excellent harvest and 
has produced a greater proportion of its own 
food than at any time since the war. 

During October, supplies of all foodstuffs 
continued adequate for current require- 
ments. In view of increased deliveries of 
grains and the continued heavy import of 
grains, sugar, fats, and oils from trade agree- 
ment sources, reserve stocks of these com- 
modities continued to improve. With the 
exception of stocks of fats and oils, October- 
end stocks were considerably higher than a 
year ago. 

Participation of meat exporters in the 
Federal Meat Research Institute’s quality- 
grading procedure was made compulsory on 
October 4. Also, all firms intending to export 
meat to the United States must undergo a 
thorough inspection of their premises and 
personnel as a prerequisite for export-license 
applications.—OFFICE OF THE U. S. HicGH Com- 
MISSIONER FOR GERMANY, Nov. 12, 1951. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSES EXTENDED FOR U. S. 
SHIPMENTS 


Import licenses covering goods destined for 
India (other than those granted under open 
general license Nos. XI and XV) which were 
valid for shipments from the United States 
and which expired on or after October 1, 1951, 
will be valid for shipments from the United 
States at any time up to and including 


January 15, 1952, without any additional 
grace period. This extension is made in view 
of the strike in United States Atlantic ports, 
which delayed shipments of goods. 


Italy 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN NOVEMBER 


Damage from the floods in northern Italy 
during November 1951 are roughly estimated 
in excess of 100 billion lire. These figures are 
in addition to the 25 billion lire of flood 
damage suffered by southern Italy during 
October. Organizations of all types through- 
out Italy have undertaken relief measures 
to provide emergency aid for flood victims 
in an impressive demonstration of national 
solidarity, and international donations and 
offers of assistance are coming in from many 
countries. 

The Italian Government took steps to 
initiate appropriate measures: (1) Expendi- 
ture of 2 billion lire for immediate relief of 
flood victims, in addition to an earlier appro- 
priation of 2 billion lire for flood victims 
in southern regions; (2) expenditures of 30 
billion lire for immediate reconstruction, of 
which 20 billion will be for public works and 
10 billion for agriculture, to be financed by 
22 billion lire obtained through a temporary 
increase in direct taxes and 8 billion from 
the ERP Counterpart Fund; (3) a long-range 
river valley program to prevent recurrence 
of disastrous floods; proposed fund of 100 
billion lire to be financed by public loan. 


GOVERNMENT PRODUCTION MEASURES 


The Government issued a decree-law pro- 
viding for National Productivity Commission 
composed of 34 members and an executive 
board of 10 members. Appointments to the 
Commission include top executives repre- 
senting the Government Ministries of Agri- 
culture, Labor, and Industry and Trade, 
employers’ and workers’ associations, small 
industries, handicrafts, farmers, business in- 
terests, technical circles, and other important 
groups, as well as experts in special fields. 

The Cabinet of Ministers approved a bill 
increasing to 150 billion lire (from the 100 
billion authorized in September) funds ear- 
marked for Government stockpiling of raw 
materials and foodstuffs. 

Revelation of financial mismanagement in 
the National Insurance Association, a State- 
controlled institution handling a large part 
of the insurance business in Italy, led to 
resignation of the directors and Government 
appointment of a new board of directors. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Italy’s rapidly mounting credit account 
with the European Payments Union, which 
has been a problem of growing concern, 
totaled $206,000,000 on October 31, about $1,- 
000,000 above the credit quota established 
under EPU agreement and in striking con- 
trast to a net deficit of $83,000,000 only 7 
months before. 

Faced with this situation at the end of 
October, the Italian Government introduced 
a number of courageous measures designed 
to balance trade with the EPU area at a high 
level by expanding Italian imports, rather 
than at a low level by restricting Italian 
exports. This decision was reached despite 
strong opposition of protectionist industrial, 
agricultural, and labor pressure groups. 

Italy’s imports from all sources rose mildly 
in September, totaling $180 million as com- 
pared with $175.4 million in August and 
$111.2 million in September 1950. Septem- 
ber exports totaled $135.7 million, an in- 
crease of 7.5 percent over the August figure 
of $126.3 million, but the rise was far more 
modest than in 1950, when September ex- 
ports of $114.3 million jumped 25 percent 
above the preceding month. 

Imports from the United States, Italy’s 
principal supplier, dropped to $42.8 million 
in September ($52.3 million in August), and 
exports to the United States rose to $9.5 
million ($8.4 million in August). 
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Italy’s imports from all sources during the 
first 9 months of 1951 totaled $1,592 million, 
an increase of 48.4 percent over the compa- 
rable 1950 value ($1,072 million). Exports 
amounted to $1,178 million, an increase of 
40.1 percent over 1950 ($841 million) 


INDUSTRY 


September industrial production as a 
whole made a fair recovery from the annual 
August vacation slump, but individual 
trends varied widely. The general index 
rose to 128 in September (1938 base=—100), a 
19-percent increase over August but 4 per- 
cent below the July peak (Revised indexes 
August, 116; July, 144) and 9.5 percent above 
the September 1950 figure. The average of 
135 for the first 9 months of 1951 remained 
unchanged. 

The manufacturing index rose to 132 in 
September, as compared with 107 in August, 
137 in July, and 121 in September 1950. 
Manufacturing averages of all principal sec- 
tors for the first 9 months of the year, coin- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1959, 
show percentage increases as follows: Artifi- 
cial fibers, 45.5; industrial chemicals, 40.8; 
fuels and lubricants, 30.9; metallurgical, 26.9; 
rubber products, 20.9; textiles, 13.3; paper, 
9.7; building materials, 7.7; mechanical, 6.6; 
food, beverages, and tobacco, 6.2; lumber, 3.4 

The mechanical engineering sector devel- 
oped another soft spot in October with the 
cut-back in automobile production. Fur- 
ther reductions in working hours and labcr 
force took place in November and spread to 
affiliated lines of manufacture. Some im- 
provement was reported in the machine tool 
and printing-machine industries. It ap- 
pears, however, that office machines, motor 
scooters, ball bearings, and Diesel motors 
continue to be the only iines in the mechan- 
ical group that show any real strength. 

Heavy rainfall in October and November 
assured an adequate supply of water to meet 
Italy’s hydroelectric requirements during the 
coming winter 


PRICES, WAGES, AND Cost oF LIVING 


After 6 months of steady decline, the gen- 
eral index of wholesale prices turned slightly 
upward and reached 54.20 in the last week of 
October (1938 base=1.0), as compared with 
53.94 in late September (monthly averages: 
August, 55.26; September 54.41). The gen- 
eral index of retail prices fluctuated within 
a narrow range, registering 63.78 in late 
October, as compared with 63.83 in late Sep- 
tember (monthly averages: August, 62.62; 
September 62.73.) The monthly cost-of- 
living index for September has been calcu- 
lated at 53.71, as compared with 53.73 in 
August, with a decline in food costs largely 
offset by slight increases in heat, light, and 
miscellaneous expenses 

September indexes of wages and salaries 
remained stationary, with the sole exception 
of a barely perceptible increase in the agri- 
cultural sector. 

AGRICULTURE 


The flooding of about 250,000 acres in the 
Po delta and another 150,000 acres in the 
central Po Valley, in addition to the recent 
heavy damage in Calabria, Sicily, and Sar- 
dinia, represents a set-back to Italy’s current 
efforts to increase agricultural production. 
The damage to the national economy, how- 
ever, is believed to derive less from the imme- 
diate loss of products than from the large 
amount of capital, private and public, re- 
quired to reconstruct the damage to land 
buildings, and equipment, and which other- 
wise might have gone to new productive 
investments. 

The floods occurred at a time when Italy’s 
leaders, particularly recently appointed Min- 
ister of Agriculture Fanfani, are undertaking 
renewed efforts to rehabilitate what might 
be saved of the country’s mountains. Cov- 
ering a third of the total productive area 
and in most places descending steeply into 
the valleys and coastal plains, Italy’s de- 
forested, overgrazed, oOvercultivated, and 
eroded mountains cannot absorb heavy 
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rains; even in normal years the water during 
the rainy season descends in torrents and (Festa degli Alberi) in every part of Italy, 
swollen rivers, each year carrying more designed to make people ‘tree conscious.” 
mountain soil downward, sliting river beds, U. S. EmBassy, Rome, Nov. 27, 1951 

and frequently flooding the lowlands. 

A radical solution of the problem, it is said, 
is hardly possible for the time being because 
the basic cause, overpopulation of the 
mountains, first needs correction. A great 
deal can be done, however, in reforestation, 
rigid enforcement of lumbering and grazing 
regulations, and, last but not least, meas- 
ures designed to enable mountain popula- 
tions to find economic pursuits other than 
cultivating slopes which should be wooded 
and sodded. A concerted reforestation drive 
was launched on November 21 with resump- 


tion of the traditional Italian Arbor Day 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TARIFF MODIFICATION 


The following changes were made in the 
Mexican import tariff a Presidential decree 
signed on October 18, 1951, published on 
November 15, and effective 5 days thereafter 
(former status is shown in parentheses) 


Tariff Duty 
classifi- “pecific id valoren 
cation Description and dutiable unit Pesos Percent 


2.50.01 Sheets of wood pulp or vegetable fibers, adhered to sheets up to sixteen ten-thou- 
sandths of a meter in thickness, of any type of wood, gross kilogram 0. 20 (Same 25 (Same 
This classification formerly read, ‘‘up to sixteen-thousandths of a meter.’ 
2.50.57 Sheets of wood pulp or vegetable fibers, even if painted or embossed, weighing 
more than 2 kilograms per square meter, not specified, gross kilogram 0.05 (Same 10 (Same 
**Not specified’ has been added.) 
2.50.58 Sheets of wood pulp or vegetable fibers, even if painted or embossed, more than 3 
but not exceeding 7 millimeters in thickness, and weighing more than 2 kilo 
grams per square meter, gross kilogram 0.4 10 
(This is a new classification.) 
7.00.23 Apple juice whose density does not exceed 1.25 at a temperature of 15° C. weigh- 
ing with the immediate container more than 150 kilograms, legal kilogram 1.00 0) 
This is a new classification.) 


The following changes were made in the Mexican import tariff by a Presidential decree 
signed in October 26, 1951, published on November 15, and effective 5 days thereafter (former 
status is shown in parentheses) : 


Duty 
Vari? clas Speci id valore 
sification Description and dutiable unit Pest Perce 
& 31.00 Abolished 
Formerly covered ‘Sewing machines, operated by pedal or lever, weighing up 
to 100 kilograms,’’ dutiable at 0.04 peso per gross kilogram plus | percent ad valorem, 
now covered by new classifications 8.55.00 and 8.55.10 
31. 01 Abolished. 
Formerly included ‘‘Sewing machines, operated by pedal or lever, weighing more 
than 100 kilograms,” dutiable at 0.04 peso per gross kilogram plus 3 percent ad val 
lorem, now covered by new classifications 8.55.00 and 8.55.10.) 
8.55.00 Sewing machines, with wood cabinets that may be transformed into domestic 
furniture by means of special arrangements for concealing the machine, gros 
kilogram 0. A) M) 
8.55.10 Sewing machines, not specified, gross kilogram 0. 4 ? 


The following changes were made in the Mexican import tariff by a Presidential decree 
signed on October 15, 1951, published on November 16, and effective 5 days thereafter (former 
status is shown in parentheses) : 

dD 

Tariff td ralorem 
classification Description and dutiahle unit Spec Pesos Per / 
8.21.00 Pumps for extracting liquids, not specified, gross kilogram Exempt (Same 5 (Sa 

“Not specified’? has been added.) 
8.21.04 Pumps for extracting liquids from deep wells, with an inside diameter from 1! 
to 30 centimeters; in which the system of suction and propulsion is especially 
designed so that it may operate within a liquid below the level of the ground, 
ind having a motor which may not be submerged, gross kilogram 0. 10 st) 
This is a new classification 


EXPorRT TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


The following changes were made in the Mexican export tariff by a Presidential decree 
signed on October 18, 1951, published on November 15, and effective 3 days thereafter (former 
status is shown in parentheses) : 


Tariff Duty 
classifi- 1d valorem 
cation Description and dutiable unit Specific (Pesos Percent 


26-22 Ixtle de palma, huapilla, espadin (Spanish dagger) or zamandoque, 
gross kilogram 0.01 (Same 10 (Same 
(The italicized part has been added 
81-33 Powdered zinc, gross kilogram 


Exempt (Same Exempt (2 


The following changes were made in the Mexican export tariff by a Presidential decree 
signed on November 7, 1951, and published and effective on November 26 (former status is 
shown in parentheses) : 


Tariff Duty 


classifica- Specific 1d valorem 


tion Description and dutiable unit Pesos (Percent 
67-11 Abolished. 

(Formerly read ‘‘ Essential oil of lemon: 

If within the export quota assigned to producers by the Ministry 

of Agriculture and Livestock,’ dutiable at 0.10 peso per gross 

kilogram and 1 percent ad valorem. 

“If not within the above quota,”’ duitable at 50 pesos per gross 

kilogram and 2 percent ad valorem. Now included in new classi- 

fication 67-74 or 67-75.) 
67-74 Essentiai oil of lemon, not specified: 

If within the quota assigned to producers by the Ministry of 

Agriculture and Livestock, gross kilogram 0.10 

If not within the above quota, gross kilogram iW) 2 


67-75 Essential oil of lemon in double containers of tin plate and wood 
If within the quota assigned to producers by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Livestock, gross kilogram 25 0) 
If not within the above quota, gross kilogram 50 2 
81-10 Wires or cables of copper or its alloys, even if covered or with cores 
of other materials, gross kilogram ‘ 
(The italicized part has been added.) 


Exempt (Same Exempt (Same 
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EXEMPTIONS FROM 15-PERCENT AD 
VALOREM EXPORT SURCHARGE 


The 15-percent ad valorem export sur- 
charge has been reduced by the percentages 
indicated for the following classifications of 
the Mexican export tariff, by a Presidential 
Decree signed on November 5, 1951, and pub- 
lished and effective on November 26 (former 
exemption is shown in parentheses) : 


Teriff 


Percentage 
raction Description reduction 
11-15 Frozen shrimp 33. 33 (80 
66-20 Acids of all kinds, not specified 
Sulfurie acid only 80 (None 
67-15 Essential oils, not specified 80 (None) 


CERTAIN DRIED FRUITS IMPORTED IN BULK 
Must BE REGISTERED 


Bulk imports of dried fruits into Mexico 
must be registered with the Ministry of 
Health and Welfare if the containers in 
which they are imported bear labels or 
markings indicating a commercial name, 
trade mark, or special type, by an official 
circular of the Ministry signed on November 
7, 1951, and published and effective on No- 
vember 19, 1951. 


HOSE AND CELLOPHANE REQUIRE IMPORT 
PERMITS 


The following classifications of the Mexi- 
can import tariff require import permits by 
two resolutions of the Ministry of Economy 
signed on November 2, 1951, and published 
and effective on November 24: 


Tariff 
classification Description 
5.35.40 Socks and stockings of fabries of artificial fibers, 
even if mixed with another fiber that is not 
Silk 
7.53.14 ‘Transparent paper called “Cellophane.” 
» ° 
Paraguay 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS DURING 
NOVEMBER 
FINANCE 


November was extremely quiet, and even 
in the Bank of Paraguay’s “free” market for 
foreign exchange, where fluctuations in some 
degree usually occur in the course of a 
month, the variations in the dollar-guarani 
rate were negligible. Having closed the 
months of October at 33 guaranies to US$1, 
the rate quoted practically all during No- 
vember was 32.50 guaranies to US$1. 

The monetary issue of the Bank of Para- 
guay continued to expand, although at a 
slightly slower pace. The pressure on prices 
continued, and the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce endeavored to hold the line by 
levying heavy fines against those firms 
caught in even relatively minor infractions 
of the price-control laws. This Ministry 
also requested the Bank of Paraguay not to 
issue export licenses for articles subject to 
control, without its prior authorization. The 
object of this was to prevent the exportation 
of articles of Paraguayan production which 
were required for national consumption. 

No progress was made in completing legis- 
lation for the establishment of an inde- 
pendent central bank; however, at the close 
of November the President of the Bank of 
Paraguay reassumed his position after an 
absence of several months during which he 
attended board meetings of the International 
Monetary Fund and of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
in Washington. It had been generally be- 
lieved that shortly after his return this im- 
portant legislation would be brought to a 
final conclusion. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Commencing November 17 the Argentine 
airline serving Asuncion added a fourth 
weekly service between Buenos Aires and 
Asuncion. The company now provides two 
local and two express flights in each direc- 
tion weekly, the express flight making a stop 
at Corrientes. Another development in civil 
aviation affecting Asuncion was an experi- 
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mental flight of a Brazilian line, which plans 
to operate a weekly flight between Asuncion 
and Sao Paulo, with stops at Foz de Iguazu 
and Curitiba. 

Despite recent rains, the level of the Para- 
guay River continued so low that some 
freight boats were aground and others had 
to proceed carrying a partial load. Despite 
these difficulties, a certain amount of cargo 
continued to arrive at Asuncion and other 
Paraguayan ports from Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo. Nevertheless, the low level of 
the river—at the Villeta Pass it was less than 
6 feet—greatly added to the cost and diffi- 
culty of bringing merchandise into the 
country. 

AGRICULTURE 


Good rains boosted the harvest prospects 
of several Paraguayan crops, which it was 
thought would suffer severely from the 5 
months’ drought between February and Sep- 
tember. Even corn, it was believed, might 
provide a satisfactory crop because of greater 
than hoped for late planting of Venezuela 
I corn. This Venezuela I type grows in 6 to 
8 weeks less time than the traditional Tupi 
Blanco type, which was used exclusively be- 
fore. The sugar crop was an excellent one 
and was expected to be more than sufficient 
to satisfy all local demands. The cotton crop 
of record proportions should prove the most 
profitable in many years.—U. S. EMBassy, 
ASUNCION, Nov. 28, 1951. 


Exchange and Finance 


INTERNATIONAL BANK LOAN GRANTED 


The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development announced on De- 
cember 7, 1951, the granting of a loan of 
$5,000,000 to Paraguay to help increase agri- 
cultural production in that country. 

The loan will be used to finance imports 
of equipment and supplies needed to improve 
cultivation methods and farm-to-market 
transportation. The equipment will consist 
of farm tools and machinery, road-building 
and maintenance equipment, and trucks. 
The supplies will consist of fertilizers, barbed 
wire, insecticides, and veterinary vaccines 
and medicines. 

The loan is for a term of 9 years and bears 
interest at the rate of 43g percent per annum 
including the 1 percent commission which in 
accordance with the Bank’s Articles of Agree- 
ment is allocated to a _ special reserve. 
Amortization payments will begin on May 1, 
1954. 


Saudi Arabia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


A new hotel, Jidda Gardens, has recently 
been completed and provides adequate ac- 
commodations for all visitors to Jidda, Saudi 
Arabia. The hotel is clean and air-condi- 
tioned. Room rates, without food, range 
from 40 to 50 Saudi riyals ($11.50 to $14.25) 
a person a day. A fairly good restaurant 
serving Western food, is managed by the 
hotel. Adjoining Jidda Gardens is the older 
and not air-conditioned Kandara Hotel, 
where dormitory rooms for 2 to 5 persons are 
available for 20 riyals ($5.70) a person, first 
class, or 10 riyals ($2.80) a person, second 
class. 

EFFECT OF INFLUX OF PILGRIMS 

The annual Moslem Pilgrimage to Mecca 
took place in the second week of September. 
Pilgrims who had been entering the country 
in sporadic groups from all quarters during 
the preceding months reached a _ steady 
stream as the deadline for the commence- 
ment of the religious ceremonies approached. 
Ships, planes, and trucks converged on 
Jeddah crowded with the faithful. 

The effect of this influx of about 80,000 
pilgrims on the food price index of the 
Hejaz was, however, relatively mild in com- 
parison with past years. The reasons most 
apparent were: (1) Fewer pilgrims; (2) the 
greatly improved transportation system 
which kept the pilgrims circulating and 


their purchasing power more or less evenly 
distributed between Jeddah, Mecca, and 
Medina before and after the actual Hajj 
days in the holy city; (3) the heavy im- 
ports during the previous months of large 
quantities of sugar, wheat, flour, rice, tea, 
coffee, and other staples. 

One notable aftermath of the pilgrimage 
was the rise in the cost of meat, an exception 
to the moderate reaction of other food 
prices. This rise was caused directly by the 
slaughter of between 200,000 and 300,000 
sheep during the 3 days of the festival of the 
sacrifice. Such animals of good grade which 
normally sell for from 30 to 40 riyals after 
the first week in September have been bring- 
ing as much as 80 riyals apiece. Reflected 
in the actual meat prices, it has meant a rise 
of from 1% to 2 riyals an oKa, not only of 
lamb but also of beef. 

In contrast to the relatively high cost of 
meat was the recent decline in the price of 
rugs, jewelry, and articles of native craft. 
Pilgrims, particularly from the east, brought 
with them products from their respective 
countries and upon their departure un- 
loaded them in the suqs (markets) of Jed- 
dah, Mecca, and Medina. The immediate 
effect was the lowering of prices for such 
merchandise, particularly rugs, which are 
now noted in unprecedented quantities in 
the suq stalls. 

CONSTRUCTION 


A quaraiitine compound designed by an 
English construction company was recently 
approved by the Saudi Government and the 
contract for its construction is expected to 
be signed shortly. The compound is to con- 
sist of two hospitals—one an isolation hos- 
pital of 120 beds and the other a general 
hospital of 30 beds. In addition, quarantine 
buildings are to be erected and will have 
a capacity for 1,165 people, including 120 
first-class accommodations, 240 secord-class, 
and the remainder third-class. The contract 
also provides for the construction of messing 
facilities, a medical laboratory, and other 
miscellaneous installations. The total cost 
of this project is reported at 6,000,000 riyals. 
Construction is scheduled to be completed 
in November or December 1952. 

Nearing completion on a rise overlooking 
the new Jeddah pier is the Saudi Arabian 
Tanning Co. This factory will be equipped 
with machinery for the treating of animal 
hides and for the manufacture of shoes and 
other miscellaneous leather articles. Over- 
seeing the present construction, and to be in 
charge of the actual operation of the factory, 
are two Englishmen, specialists in this type 
of work who were brought from England 
by the company several months ago. It is 
expected that when the factory begins op- 
erations some time in 1952, it will be able 
to turn out 20,000 square feet of finished 
leather a week. The production rate of 
shoes and other leather products cannot be 
foreseen at this stage. It will be necessary 
to train local Arabs in the operation of the 
complicated machines, most of which are be- 
ing imported from England and Denmark 
and are of the latest type. The Saudi 
Arabian Tanning Co. is financed partly by 
the Government, that is by Government of- 
ficials, and partly by a number of local mer- 
chants. The total cost of the factory is now 
placed at about $1,000,000.—U. S. EmpBassy, 
Jippa, Oct. 31, 1951. 


Spain 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN OCTOBER 


The outstanding development of economic 
interest during October was the announce- 
ment of the earmarking under the Mutual 
Security Act of $100,000,000 for Spain for 
economic, technical, and military aid. This 
news added to the optimism already gen- 
erated by prospects of increased production 
and exports, especially of agricultural prod- 
ucts and minerals, which Minister of Com- 
merce Arburua during the month indicated 
would greatly improve Spain’s balance-of- 
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payments position but would not remove the 
need for foreign financial aid to help over- 
come economic difficulties. The Minister 
had indicated that assistance was currently 
needed for obtaining foodstuffs and basic raw 
materials, as well as machinery and equip- 
ment for mining and minerals production, 
for agriculture and the production of fer- 
tilizers and for power plants and transporta- 
tion. 

Although good crops, favorable power 
prospects, and increased exports had im- 
proved the economic position, the high-cost- 
of-living problem was still the main preoc- 
cupation of the large majority of Spaniards. 


EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 

At the month’s end announcement was 
made of new regulations making significant 
changes in the special exchange rates for 
exports and in tne percentages of foreign 
exchange deriving from exports that may be 
sold in the free market. A single exchange 
rate, which for the United States dollar is 
21.90 pesetas, will apply to exports under the 
new system, with percentages of earned ex- 
change, varying from 10 to 90 percent, de- 
pending on the commodity, negotiable at 
the free-market rate (currently 39.63 pesetas 
to the dollar). The Government described 
the measures as a step toward the gradual 
return to normal procedures in foreign trade, 
in line with its policy of progressive freeing 
of trade from Government controls. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Exports of Spanish lead during the month 
rose to about 2,250 metric tons, as compared 
with 500 metric tons during the preceding 
month. All exports were shown as shipped 
to Belgium and Norway. The export price 
remained at 23.5 U. S. cents a pound, and 
foreign demand was reported strong. 

Foreign demand for Spanish mercury in- 
creased'and total exports reached about 7,000 
flasks, as compared with about 600 flasks in 
the preceding month. One shipment of 
5,500 flasks was the largest single shipment 
made in 1951 up to that time. The Spanish 
official f. o. b. price continued at $200 a 
flask. 

Trade circles estimated wolfram concen- 
trate exports during the month at about 100 
metric tons, about half of which were 
shipped to the United States. Export li- 
censes issued during the month for wolfram 
concentrates totaled 400 metric tons, of 
which 272 metric tons were for export to the 
United States. A number of new wolfram 
mines were opened during October, and in- 
creased activity was reported in those already 
in operation. The Spanish f. o. b. price of 
wolfram concentrates as set by the Spanish 
Government continued at $72 a metric ton 
unit. 

Demand for Spanish iron ore and iron 
pyrites in Western Europe was reported to be 
heavy. Spanish production of iron pyrites 
was running considerably ahead of output 
in 1950. 

AGRICULTURE 

The 1951 harvesting of cereals, pulses, po- 
tatoes, rice, and green olives had practically 
been completed, with an estimated total pro- 
duction increase of 30 percent over 1950. 
Estimates of the olive-oil crop indicate that 
the year’s crop may well be one of the 
largest on record. Weather conditions dur- 
ing October were favorable for plowing and 
sowing of cereal crops, and an increase in 
planted area for the 1952 season was 
predicted. 

Recent statements by Government officials 
indicate that rationing of bread and olives 
may be discontinued early in 1952 as a result 
of the excellent 1951 crops, or, alternately, 
that rations may be increased for these 
items. Prices on the retail market for rice, 
pulses, bread made from surplus wheat, and 
potatoes were slightly lower in October than 
in the preceding month. 


POWER 


Heavy rains failed to materialize during 
October, and water and hydroelectric reserves 
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continued to decline. No restrictions on 
power and water use were necessary, how- 
ever, because reserves were still well above 
average levels for the time of year. Hydro- 
electric-power reserves during the period 
decreased from 1,113,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
to 945,000,000, about 45 percent of capacity. 
Despite this decrease there was little likeli- 
hood that restrictions in power use would be 
necessary during the remainder of the year. 


GOVERNMENT BUDGETS 


To meet the requirements of supplementary 
appropriations to the budgets for the years 
1950 and 1951 and to cover the contemplated 
deficit for the coming calendar year, the 
Council of Ministers passed on to the Cortes 
for approval various measures relating to 
deficit financing. In the first place, approx- 
imately 2 billion pesetas will be needed to 
provide the Treasury with sufficient funds to 
meet its commitments occasioned by the 
granting of extraordinary credits in the cur- 
rent year. In February 1952, 2.5 billion 
pesetas of Treasury notes will mature, and 
as funds are not available to take up this is- 
sue some conversion arrangement will be 
necessary. Moreover, various State projects, 
such as railway and highway construction, 
reforestation, industrialization, and recon- 
struction, are also in need of funds to con- 
clude and continue undertakings already ini- 
tiated. For this purpose the Cortes has been 
asked to approve legislation granting au- 
thorization to issue State or Treasury Bonds 
for a total value of approximately 6 billion 
pesetas. Should all these measures be 
adopted, and there is every reason to believe 
that they will be, a substantial increase in 
the public debt is imminent. 

The trend in inflationary activity was fur- 
ther evidenced by a sharp rise in the amount 
of currency in circulation. For the second 
consecutive month an increase of more than 
1 billion pesetas occurred in October and the 
total circulation figure of 33.8 billion on 
October 31, represents nearly a 10-percent 
increase over the amount outstanding on 
June 30, 1951.—U. S. Empassy, Maprip, Nov. 
27, 1951. 


Thailand 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN OCTOBER 
FINANCE 


A major economic development in Thai- 
land during October was the approval in 
principle by the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment of the 1952 budget bill. The total 
estimated expenditure is approximately 
3,685.7 million baht ($295,000,000 at the offi- 
cial exchange rate). Revenue for the com- 
ing year is estimated at 3,035 million baht, 
with the 650-million baht deficit to be made 
up from internal and external loans and 
ministry surpluses carried over. The defi- 
cit is likely to be much smaller than indi- 
cated since expenditures are estimated at 
a maximum seldom attained, and revenue 
estimates are traditionally conservative. 
Principal expenditures are for defense, which 
account for almost a third of the total ex- 
penditures. Other expenditures include a 
counterpart fund for use in conjunction 
with ECA aid on various developmental proj- 
ects, increased provisions for the promotion 
of cottage industries, and 35,000,000 baht 
earmarked for the expansion of facilities at 
Don Muang, Bangkok’s municipal airport. 

The Bangkok money market gave evidence 
of shaken confidence in the pound sterling 
and uneasiness over the long-range value of 
Thailand’s large sterling reserves. At the 
close of the month sterling was quoted at a 
little more than 52 baht with a declining 
trend. The dollar reached a high for the 
year at the end of September, largely as a 
result of rising demand for American auto- 
mobiles and of heavy dollar requirements 
in Hong Kong; it has since declined from 
about 23 baht to about 22.25. WMocal credit 
remains scarce and expensive, owing in part 
to the high volume of business and conse- 





sequent heavy demand as well as to the 
chronic scarcity. of investment capital in 
this area. 

PRICES 


No major fluctuations were observed in 
the market for important export commodi- 
ties. Rubber prices increased in late Sep- 
tember and in October to 20.15 baht per 
kilogram for grade 3, the principal Thai 
quality. After a fairly steady rise of several 
months’ duration wolfram prices leveled off 
at 5,750 baht per picul. Tin-ore prices have 
been rising slightly, and now exceed the 
RFC ceiling of $1.09 per pound by the equiva- 
alent of 12 to 15 cents. As a result there 
was but one sale of ore to the Bangkok rep- 
resentative of the RFC in the later part of 
the month and few more are anticipated un- 
less the pricing policy is revised or the mar- 
ket weakens. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Estimates differ on 1952 rice production. 
Forecasts range all the way from 20 percent 
below this year’s output, because of floods, 
droughts, and pests, to a continuation of the 
1951 level. Significantly, no one seems to 
predict a yield higher than that of the cur- 
rent year. In mid-September, the Govern- 
ment suspended private rice shipments, 
fearing inability to fulfill its foreign rice 
commitments. However, in early November, 
provision for free exports was again granted, 
with the stipulation that three and one-half 
bags of rice be sold to the Government mo- 
nopoly for every bag privately exported. 

Since late summer, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture has let it be known on several oc- 
casions that the teak-cutting concessions in 
northern Thailand, currently owned by for- 
eign firms, would not be renewed. The con- 
cessions owned by six large foreign com- 
panies will expire in from 2 to 5 years. Upon 
expiry it is expected that the Government 
will inaugurate monopoly control. Regu- 
lations prohibiting the export of all woods 
have been tightened in recent months. It 
is now possible to ship timber abroad only 
with the specific permission of the Prime 
Minister. The only recent case of such per- 
mission being granted was in connection 
with the Thai Government’s contract to sup- 
ply several thousand railroad ties for use 
in Korea. 


TRANSPORTATION AND TRADE 


Two more Japanese shipping firms inaugu- 
rated schedules to Thailand in October. The 
Thai Navigation Co., a Government-owned 
firm, reached an agreement with the Chi- 
nese Nationalist Government for the pur- 
chase of three type M-3 ships for $100,000. 

A provisional air agreement was signed on 
September 30 by the Thai and Nationalist 
Chinese Governments. This is the first pro- 
vision for scheduled air service by local air- 
lines between the two countries. 

A 12-man delegation of leading figures in 
Japanese trade, industry, and finance visited 
Thailand during the month. The mission 
hopes to promote Thai importation of 
Japan’s textiles, rolling stock, and other 
manufactured goods in exchange for in- 
creased shipments of Thai rice, other foods, 
and raw materials. Current Thai-Japanese 
trade is governed by an agreement estab- 
lishing a total credit of $110,000,000, $55,- 
000,000 each way, to cover commercial trans- 
actions between the two countries during 
the year. Efforts are under way to increase 
the credits to $75,000,000 each way, or a 
total of $150,000,000.—U. S. Empassy, Banc- 
KOK, Nov. 13, 1951. 


Tunisia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TARIFF MODIFIED 


As a result of tariff negotiations within the 
framework of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade concluded in April 1951, 
the Tunisian import tariff was modified by 
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an order of May 30, 1951, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of August 21. 

The modifications concern items subject 
to the régime spécial tariff treatment, that 
is items subject to identical rates of the 
tariff system of France. The products so 
classified are subject to the rates of the 
French minimum schedule if imported from 
sources other than France; if imported from 
France they are duty free. 

The changes, which became effective on 
June 6, 1951 registered both reductions and 
increases in rates. (A retailed list of the 
items may be obtained upon request from the 
Near Eastern and African Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.) 


ScrRAP IRON: COMPENSATION TAX 
ESTABLISHED ON EXPORTS 


A compensation tax of 10 percent ad 
valorem was established in Tunisia on the 
exportation of scrap iron and all waste and 
fragments of base metal manufactures by an 
order of October 13, 1951, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of October 16. 

The compensation tax is leviable in addi- 
tion to the regular export duties. 


United Kingdom 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The present crisis in the United Kingdom's 
balance of payments and in the sterling 
area’s dollar position, along with growing 
inflation and shortages at home, demanded 
immediate attention from the Conservative 
Government. The King’s speech at the 
opening of Parliament on November 6, 
broadly outlining the Government’s plans 
and intentions, emphasized the urgency of 
dealing with the deterioration in the oversea 
position and with domestic inflation. Among 
other economic affairs, the King’s speech 
called for: Searching inquiry to reduce gov- 
ernment expenditures and increase efficiency 
in the social services; promotion of produc- 
tivity in industry; review of manpower 
shortages; stimulation of private building 
and home ownership; denationalization of 
the steel industry and part of highway 
freight transportation; and strengthening 
and widening the work of the Monopolies 
Commission. The Government at once an- 
nounced cuts in many imports, increases in 
interest rates, and its decision to purchase 
coal abroad, and indicated that additional 
measures were to follow. A subsequent an- 
nouncement set January 1, 1952, as the ef- 
fective date of the new excess profits tax. 


OVERSEAS DEFICITS 


Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Com- 
mons on November 6 that the oversea deficit 
for the second half of 1951 was running at 
an annual rate of £700,000,000. Since this 
deficit amounted to £122,000,000 for the first 
6 months, the indicated deficit for the entire 
year was about £470,000,000. There was a 
surplus of £221,000,000 in 1950. The Prime 
Minister contended that if current economic 
trends and import programs were to con- 
tinue, the United Kingdom would have an 
oversea deficit of between £500,000,000 and 
£600,000,000 in 1952, and that the gold and 
aollar deficit of the sterling area as a whole 
might be appreciably more, even without 
making allowance for further speculative 
losses. 

Mr. Butler, the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, in his speech the following day, added 
that the gold and dollar drain, previously 
given as $638,000,000 for the third quarter, 
had, contrary to expectations, risen to a 
higher level in October, reaching $320,000,000 
for the single month. Likewise, the deficit 
with the European Payments Union, which 
was £183,000,000 for the third quarter, had 
advanced to a higher rate in October, 
amounting to £89,000,000 for this 1 month. 
The current crisis in the oversea payment 
position, the Chancellor said, reflects rigidity 
in the internal economy of the United King- 
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dom due to three causes: (1) Production in 
the coal, steel, and transport industries is 
not adequate to meet national needs and 
commitments; (2) the main impact of the 
defence program is on those industries which 
could otherwise provide a substantial in- 
crease in exports; (3) the general overload- 
ing of the internal economy prevents switch- 
ing of resources to meet the greatest needs. 
Moreover, the whole sterling area is now in 
deficit all around the world. 

The United Kingdom’s trade deficit was 
partly caused by the greater increase in prices 
paid for imports as compared with prices 
received for exports. Last May the index for 
import prices was 24 points higher than the 
export price index, both relative to 1959. 
This disparity has since diminished, as export 
prices have caught up with earlier advances 
in import costs, as well as because of recent 
declines in import prices. Nevertheless, in 
October the import price index was still 8 
points above that for exports. The effect of 
adversity in the price terms of trade has been 
intensified by the similar greater rise in the 
volume of imports as compared with the 
volume of exports. For the first 9 months of 
1951 import volume was about 14 percent 
greater than in the like period of 1950, 
whereas export volume increased only 6 
percent. 

IMPORT CUTS 


Direct measures have been announced to 
reduce oversea expenditures by £350,000,000 
in 1952. Of this total £130,000,000 is to be 
saved by revocation of open general licenses 
tor certain private imports. A main effect 
will be a reduction in the quantity of unra- 
tioned foods heretofore obtained from Euro- 
pean countries. The remainder of savings 
is to come from reduction in the imports of 
some rationed foods, a slowing down of the 
strategic stockpiling program, smaller tourist 
allowances, and a general tightening up of 
external expenditures of ail kinds. 

Apart from these cuts in United Kingdom 
imports, discussions relating to the financing 
of oversea expenditures are going on with 
representatives of other countries in NATO, 
where a request for allocation of funds has 
been made, and in OEEC. Besides these dis- 
cussions, a conference of Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers is to be held in January to 
consider balance of payments problems of the 
sterling area. 


HIGHER INTEREST RATES 


The Conservative Government has decided 
to raise the short-term rate of interest as a 
means of reinforcing other limitations on 
credit. This policy marks a main difference 
between measures that have so far been 
taken by the new Government and those 
heretofore employed under the Labor Gov- 
ernment. On November 7, the Bank of Eng- 
land’s discount rate was raised from 2 to 
214, percent while the rate at which the 
Bank would lend to the money market against 
Treasury Bills was established at 2 percent. 
The money market was further given to un- 
derstand by the authorities that the Bank 
would no longer freely meet all the market’s 
requirements by purchasing Treasury bills 
at the prevailing billrate. This practice was 
developed during the war as essential to de- 
fense financing; however, its continued use 
in the postwar period kept the Bank rate 
ineffective and maintained the cheap money 
policy. 

The Government also reduced the supply 
of Treasury bills by £1,000,000,000, funding 
them with 134 percent, 1-, 2-, and 3-year 
stock. As a consequence of these measures, 
the Treasury bill rate, which had been close 
to one-half of 1 percent since 1945, ad- 
vanced to nearly 1 percent by the end of 
November. Furthermore, twice during the 
month when the authorities did not take up 
a sufficient amount of Treasury bills from 
the market to meet its cash requirements, 
the market found it necessary to borrow some 
marginal amounts at the new 2 percent rate. 
Increases in various other short-term rates 
throughout the money market and the bank- 


ing system followed these changes. In addi- 
tion, the Government increased the rate for 
loans to local authorities for housing and 
other construction from 3 to 3% percent. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


After continuous advances during the 
past 12 months, the index of wage rates for 
October was 10 percent higher than it was 
a year earlier and that for retail prices in- 
creased 12 percent; advances in export and 
domestic wholesale prices have been sub- 
stantially greater. Further increase in farm 
prices is to be made in December to cover 
higher agricultural wages. Recent wage in- 
creases for other large groups of workers 
will further affect prices and costs, directly 
and indirectly, throughout industry. Wage 
increases in 1951 have added some 
£350,000,000 to the wage bill, and will sub- 
stantially increase purchasing power in the 
hands of consumers. When the effects of 
£350,000,000 import cuts and the increases in 
purchasing power are added it becomes ob- 
vious that the magnitude of the inflationary 
potential calls for bold measures. 

In November, shipbuilding and engineer- 
ing workers received an 11-shilling-a-week 
pay increase, which will add about £85,000,- 
000 a year to the wages of 2,500,000 workers. 
An 8-percent increase granted to railway 
workers, adding about £14,000,000 annually 
to the wage bill, has led to an application 
by the Railway Executive for authority to 
raise freight charges. A wage increase for 
coal miners, coupled with an extra week’s 
pay in lieu of an extra week’s paid holiday, 
will cost the Coal Board £30,000,000 a year. 
This’ increase may add another 3 shillings 
to the price of a ton of coal, and higher 
freight rates will add another shilling. 


CONSTRUCTION AND CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Early in November the Government placed 
limitations on the starting of new non- 
residential building for the ensuing 3 
months so that the construction industry 
could get abreast of the work already be- 
gun. Announcement was also made that 
capital investment in plant, machinery, and 
vehicles would be reviewed in the light of 
the steel shortage and the need for increas- 
ing export of capital goods. 

Before the election, the Conservatives set 
an ultimate goal of completing 300,000 
houses a year, and greater opportunity for 
the people to own their own houses. The 
number of completions for 1951 was esti- 
mated barely to reach the 200,000 anticipated 
under the Labor Government’s program. 
The Government expects, through simplifi- 
cation in house design, resulting in savings 
in materials and labor, and more building 
by private enterprise, to make important 
progress in 1952 toward the 300,000 goal. It 
has raised the proportion of residential con- 
struction for which licenses may be issued 
to private builders for sale or rent from 20 
to 50 percent, the remainder to be built for 
local authorities. In addition, a larger num- 
ber of houses can be sold by local authorities 
to those desiring to own their homes. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Shortages of manpower, especially in the 
skilled grades, are presenting an increasingly 
acute problem, which is aggravated, but not 
entirely caused by, the defence program. 
Employment exchanges report 400,000 va- 
cancies which they cannot fill, but the num- 
ber of workers registered as unemployed was 
only 264,000 at the end of September. The 
intake of new workers into civilian employ- 
ment is running less by about 100,000 an- 
nually than it was in 1939, attributed to 
the low birth rate in the 1930’s. The intro- 
duction of foreign workers adds only slightly 
to the labor force. In addition to these 
deficiencies, the armed forces have increased 
by some 150,000 since the Korean war. Con- 
sequently the number in civilian employ- 
ment in September was only about 1% 
percent greater than in mid-1950. The new 
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Automotive Products 


VEHICLES IN CUBA 


Imports of motor vehicles by Cuba in the 
first 6 months of 1951 totaled 9,742 passenger 
cars, 3,273 trucks and 319 busses, compared 
with 5,298 passenger cars, 1,825 trucks, and 
330 busses in the like period of 1950. The 
United States, the principal supplier, sent 
9,377 passenger cars, 3,242 trucks, and 122 
busses European participation in the 
market rose from 161 motor vehicles during 
1950 to 594 units during 1951. Of the total 
319 busses imported, 197 were supplied by 
the United Kingdom and were manufactured 
by Leyland. 

Motor-vehicle registration in Cuba as of 
June 30, 1951, totaled 81,046 passenger cars, 
36,873 trucks, 4,638 busses, 8,769 motorcycles 
and motor scooters, and 807 other vehicles. 
Included in these totals are new units regis- 
tered during the first 6 months of 1951, 
totaling 8,193 passenger cars and 3,196 trucks 
and busses, compared with 6,090 new pas- 
senger cars and 1,864 trucks and busses in 
the 1950 period. 


VEHICLES IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The number of motor vehicles in circula- 
tion in the Dominican Republic as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, was estimated to total 5,367 
passenger cars, including 1,477 taxicabs; 
3,181 trucks; 571 busses; and 738 motorcycles, 
compared with 4,445 cars, including 1,182 
taxicabs; 2,742 trucks; 528 busses; and 682 
motorcycles on January 1, 1950. Of these 
an estimated 95 percent of the passenger 
cars, 99 percent of the trucks, 99 percent of 
the busses, and 40 percent of the motorcycles 
were of United States origin. 

Motor vehicles imported in 1950 totaled 
1,100 passenger cars (722 in 1949); 582 trucks 
(511); 40 busses (0); 2 truck trailers (13); 
and 45 motorcycles (130). 

United States was the chief supplier with 
1,001 passenger cars (706 in 1949); 567 trucks 
(506); 39 busses (0); 2 truck trailers (12); 
and 5 motorcycles (44). 

The outlook for automotive products in 
the near future is good and no change in 
sources of supply is anticipated. Replace- 
ment parts for United States vehicles are 
readily available and if not in stock can be 
obtained within a few days. This is an im- 
portant factor in the preference for United 
States makes. 


VEHICLES REGISTERED IN NEW ZEALAND 


Motor vehicles, including truck trailers 
and motorcycles, registered in New Zealand 
on September 30, 1951, totaled 450,559 units, 
an increase of 44,761 units since September 
30,1950. This totai included 256,438 passen- 
ger cars, an increase of 18,317 units for the 
12 months, and 173,218 trucks and busses, 
an increase of 23,007. 


AMPHIBIOUS JEEP DEVELOPED BY ITALIAN 
COMPANY 


The Alfa Romeo Co. of Milan, Italy, re- 
cently exhibited its first prototype of an am- 
phibious jeep-type vehicle, which was 
developed for military, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial uses. The manufacturers state that 
this vehicle can be driven over any sort of 
terrain, as well as over water up to 2 feet 
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deep, and has a load capacity of 1,300 kilo- 
grams, or 9 to 10 people. It has 4 cylinders, 
1,884 cubic-centimeter cylinder displace- 
ment, 70 horsepower, and a speed of 120 
kilometers per hour (10 kilometers = approxi- 
mately 6.2 miles). 

The Fiat Co. of Italy has also developed 
a 4-cylinder jeep prototype with a 58-horse- 
power engine and a cylinder displacement of 
1,901 cubic centimeters. 


ITALIAN MOTORCYCLE INDUSTRY BOOMING 


Motorcycles and motorized bicycles pro- 
vide an important means of transportation 
in Italy and during the past 2 years there has 
been a marked increase in their production 
and circulation. Immediately after World 
War II the industry began to expand to meet 
the demand for an economical and rapid 
means of transportation. Old plants were 
enlarged and modernized and a number of 
new ones were built so that today there are 
about 15 manufacturers of heavy motorcycles 
(those of over 125 cubic centimeters), 12 of 
light-weight motorcycles, 5 of motor scoot- 
ers, and approximately 18 manufacturers of 
motors for bicycles. In addition there are 
a number of small shops and even repair 
shops which turn out a few cycles of their 
own design. 

The greatest expansion has been in the 
motor-scooter and light-weight motorcycle 
classes. Many bicyclists have motorized 
their bicycles, a development that caused a 
sales boom in auxiliary motors, which in turn 
led to the production of a bicycle especially 
designed with the motor installed by the 
manufacurer. There were approximately 
156,963 motorcycles, 318,132 light motor- 
cycles and motor scooters, and 29,688 com- 
mercial motorcycles in circulation in Italy 
on July 1, 1951. 

Production figures for 1950 (with figures 
for 1949 in parentheses) were as follows: 
Heavy-duty motorcycles, 15.741 (13,455); 
light motorcycles, 60,209 (28,920); motor 
scooters, 135,000 (71,000); and motors for 
bicycles, 123,000 (115,000). 

The growth in the motor-scooter sector 
has been phenomenal. Production estimates 
for 1951 vary, but most industrialists pre- 
dict an output of 250,000 units and possibly 
300,000. The more optimistic predict an 
annual output of 1,500,000 before the satura- 
tion point is reached. Most of the motor- 
scooter production is absorbed by the domes- 
tic market; the number of scoters in circu- 
lation was esitmated at about 102,250 at the 
beginning of 1950. 

On the basis of a sample survey of 50,000 
motor-scooter drivers, it appears that scoot- 
ers are used primarily for business rather 
than pleasure, although many serve a dual 
purpose. Approximately 32 percent are used 
by office or factory workers; 22 percent by 
small merchants; 16 percent by physicians; 
9 percent by other professionals; and 7 per- 
cent by farmers. -They are reportedly gain- 
ing popularity in the agricultural areas. 

Exports of all types of motorcycles and 
motor scooters have shown a tremendous in- 
crease and reached 17,507 units in 1950, com- 
pared with 3,799 in 1949. Principal markets 
in 1950 were Switzerland, which imported 70 
percent of the total volume, Germany and 
France, followed by Belgium and Australia. 
The increase in exports was due largely to 
foreign sales of motor scooters, which ac- 
counted for 15,017 units, or 85.8 of total 


exports. 


Despite this rise in exports, an air 
of pessimism regarding the future prevails 


in the industry. To maintain their hold on 
foreign markets some Italian manufacturers 
have granted manufacturing licenses to pro- 
ducers in such historically competitive coun- 
tries as Germany, France, and England, 
where the cost of production is reportedly 
lower than in Italy. 

Increased foreign competition may be ex- 
pected from the German firm of NSU at 
Neckersulm, reported to be the largest motor- 
cycle manufacturer in Europe, and Hoffmann, 
Frankfurt, which have started large-scale 
production on the basis of Italian licenses 
granted by the Innocenti and Piaggio firms 
Production of motor scooters in France is 
also expected, and informed sources indicate 
that one or two new firms are to be estab- 
lished with French and Italian capital. In 
England the firm of Douglas, Ltd., is pre- 
paring to produce a scooter under license 
from Piaggio. 

Some manufacturers are interested in de- 
veloping the United States market for motor 
scooters. But because they consider that the 
price of the Italian cycle landed in New York 
is prohibitively high, two manufacturers are 
currently negotiating for their manufacture 
in the United States under Italian license. 
They believe that the characteristics, includ- 
ing their light weight and design, as well as 
the economical performance of the Italian 
scooter, would be particularly popular in the 
midwestern and western markets. They also 
think that they could and should be pro- 
duced to retail at a price under $200. 


NETHERLANDS PURCHASES FIRE EQUIPMENT 
FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


N. V. Motorkracht of the Netherlands has 
received an order for 9,000,000 guilders of 
fire brigade equipment to be used for civil 
defense in the Netherlands (1 guilder 
US $0.26). The company will deliver 396 
chassis with engines, 44 chassis with 4-wheel 
drive, and 677 motors for 2-wheeled trailer 
pumps. The motors will be imported from 
the German firm of Deutz-Magirus. 


MOTOR VEHICLES IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


New registrations of motor vehicles in 
Southern Rhodesia in the period January 1 
through September 30, 1951, and figures for 
the like period of 1950, in parentheses, totaled 
3,625 (3,711) passenger cars, 2,322 (2,213) 
trucks and busses, and 629 (548) motor- 
cycles and autocycles. 

Of these vehicles the United Kingdom sup- 
plied 3,114 (2,951) passenger cars, 1,605 
(1,320) trucks and busses, and 619 (523) 
motorcycles and autocycles. Other countries 
of origin were: United States and Canada, 
259 (677) passenger cars, 687 (880) trucks 
and busses, and 1 (8) motorcycle; Germany, 
194 (29) passenger cars, 24 (0) trucks and 
busses; France, 14 (29) passenger cars, 2 (11) 
trucks and busses; Italy, 1 (12) passenger 
cars, and 0 (1) autocycle; Czechoslovakia, 
43 (13) passenger cars, 4 (2) trucks and 
busses, and 9 (16) motorcycles and auto- 
cycles. 


RENAULT CAR To BE MANUFACTURED IN 
SPAIN 


A representative of a corporation to be 
organized has been authorized to install a 
plant in Spain for the manufacture of the 
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French Renault passenger car. This author- 
ization is subject to the usual conditions for 
the investment of foreign capital and to cer- 
tain special conditions, of which the follow- 
ing are most important: Upon beginning as- 
sembly in series, the firm must guarantee 
that the value of the parts and materials of 
Spanish origin and manufacture will be a 
minimum of 25 percent of the cost of the 
vehicle; assembly in series will not begin 
until a monthly production of 200 cars can 
be assured; sale to the public will not begin 
until it is proved that 50 percent of the 
sale price is represented by expenditures in 
Spain of all kinds, including cost of assem- 
bly. One year after assembly is begun the 
50 percent will be increased to 60 percent 
and 3 years after assembly is begun and be- 
fore October 19, 1956, this amount will be 
increased to 90 percent including motor, 
clutch, and transmission. Payments due 
from obligations arising under the contracts 
with Regie Renault must be included in the 
remaining 10 percent. By October 19, 1957, 
manufacture will be completely in Spanish 
factories. 


SWEDISH FIRM INCREASES SALES 


Aktiebolaget Volvo, Goteborg, Sweden, the 
well-known motor-vehicle manufacturer, ex- 
pects an increase of about 20 percent in the 
number of vehicles sold in 1951, compared 
with the 1950 figure of 18,747 units, of which 
3,553 were exported. The value of sales in 
1950 amounted to approximately $40,000,000, 
of which about $9,000,000 consisted of ex- 
ports. As a result of price increases the 
value of 1951 sales will probably increase by 
35 percent, as compared with the 1950 sum. 

Volvo’s production program includes a 
general increase of from 20,000 to 45,000 ve- 
hicles annually. This production goal should 
be reached by 1954, depending upon the sup- 
ply of materials and necessary enlargements 
of the concern’s various plants. 

Despite an increase in the number of motor 
vehicles imported by Sweden in recent 
months, Volvo finds no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of its production and could sell more 
than its present output. Production of the 
small passenger car, PV444, is now about 200 
units a week, but the demand is consider- 
ably larger. 

The value of 1950 sales of passenger cars 
amounted to about $11,350,000; trucks, $16,- 
000,000; and tractors, $7,000,000. The new 
production program points to a relatively 
larger sale of passenger cars, in comparison 
with the 1950 percentage. However, the 
relative production of the three vehicles will 
be entirely dependent upon the supply of 
the necessary types of material. 


U. K. Firms MERGE 


Official announcement was recently made 
that Morris Motors, Ltd., Cowley, England 
and Austin Motor Co., Ltd., Longbridge, 
England, United Kingdom's two largest pro- 
ducers of passenger cars and trucks, would 
merge into one company. Subject to ap- 
proval by the British Treasury a holding 
company with an authorized capital of £5,- 
000,000 will be formed (£1—US$2.80). Total 
balance-sheet assets of the new concern will 
be £66,000,000. The combined annual out- 
put of the two companies is expected to be 
about 400,000 units. 

At present the two companies make 24 
different models and for the present main- 
tain the identity of their products; no joint 
vehicle or cut in the number of models can 
be expected in the near future. The main 
immediate advantage will be the pooling of 
manufacturing, assembly, and service facili- 
ties overseas. 


Beverages 


Hops PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Total 1951 production of hops in the Ger- 
man Federal Republic is officially estimated 
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at 11,785 metric tons. By late October al- 
most the entire crop (11,375 tons) was sold 
to dealers or end users. An estimated 4,000 
tons was purchased by German breweries, 
3,804 tons were contracted for export and 
would be shipped as soon as export licenses 
were granted, and the remainder was in the 
hands of dealers. It was expected that only 
a small percentage of export-license applica- 
tions would be rejected—and these primarily 
because Government examiners believed that 
the prices did not represent the actual value 
of the hops. (There was no minimum price 
in 1951, but the Government enforces regu- 
lations of long standing which require ex- 
porters of certain products to obtain the 
highest possible price for them.) 

Hops exporters are reported to be some- 
what surprised that more export-license ap- 
plications have not been submitted. They 
had anticipated that exports for 1951 would 
be close to 4,500 tons (3,900 tons for the 
calendar year 1950). Export sales have come 
almost to a standstill, which is attributed 
to a price decline in the New York hops 
market said to have taken place in late 
October. This decline has made it difficult 
to dispose of hops at the average export price 
of $122 to $124 which was obtained prior to 
the New York development. 

Export-license applications on hand as of 
October 31, 1951, reveal that 2,508 tons were 
destined for shipment to European coun- 
tries, 806 tons to the United States, 193 tons 
to South America, 153 tons to Asia, and 72 
tons to Africa. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY GROWING 


The substantial growth of the Australian 
chemical industry since the war years is 
indicated by the larger number of firms mak- 
ing chemical products. There are 188 chem- 
ical producers, compared with 38 in 1944, 
according to a study made by the Ministry 
of National Development. 


FERTILIZER-MIXING PLANTS EXPECTED TO 
INCREASE, CANADA 


Canada has 34 fertilizer-mixing plants, 
with an output of about 700,000 tons annu- 
ally. The number of such factories is ex- 
pected to increase as the use of fertilizers 
becomes a more standard practice among 
Dominion farmers. 


FERTILIZER Not RATIONED IN DENMARK 


The Danish Ministry of Agriculture has 
announced that calcium nitrate will not be 
rationed in 1952. Although quantities are 
not unlimited, sufficient amounts of other 
nitrogenous materials will be available if de- 
mand is not fully covered. This will be the 
first time in many years that there has been 
no official rationing of any fertilizer. 


GUATEMALA LIFTS PROHIBITION AGAINST 
UsE OF MOLASSES IN ALCOHOL 


The prohibition against the use of molasses 
in the manufacture of alcohol has been re- 
pealed in Guatemala. Alcohol producers 
have long protested against discarding the 
material, especially in view of the sugar 
shortage that developed in the summer and 
fall of 1951. It is expected that the use of 
molasses will increase sugar supplies for 
purposes other than alcohol production. 


FRENCH SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION 
EXPANDED 


French production of sulfuric acid in 1952 
is estimated at 1,600,000 metric tons (550,000 
tons contact), depending on the availability 
of sulfur and pyrites. 

Under the Monnet Plan, which contem- 
plates an increase of 300,000 tons in contact 
facilities in the next few years, productive 
capacity has been considerably renewed and 
extended since 1947. Construction of one 
large plant and four smaller ones for the 


manufacture of an additional 200,000 tons 
was completed in the summer of 1951, bring- 
ing capacity for contact acid to approxi- 
mately 550,000 tons annually. Two other 
plants with a combined capacity of 86,000 
tons were to have been completed in 1952, 
but because of adverse market conditions 
in 1949 and 1950 construction did not begin 
on schedule, and the plants are not expected 
to be completed until late 1953 or early 1954. 
The country’s total sulfuric-acid capacity 
will then be approximately 1,900,000 tons, 
about 640,000 tons contact. 


SUPERPHOSPHATES USED IN SPANISH 
FERTILIZERS 


Spain’s production of phosphatic fertilizers 
is almost entirely of superphosphate of vari- 
ous grades. Triple phosphates are not 
manufactured in the country. Output of 
superphosphate by 14 companies in 35 plants 
totaled 501,550 metric tons in the first half 
of 1951, compared with 939,550 tons in the 
year 1950. 

Imports of phosphate rock from French 
North Africa have averaged about 425,000 
tons annually in the past few years. How- 
ever, a new agreement between Spain and 
France calls for the importation of 700,000 
tons of rock in 1952. 


SYNTHETIC PRODUCTION To BE EXPANDED 
IN SWEDEN 


In the organic-chemical field, production 
of synthetic products is of great interest in 
Sweden, and it is here that Sweden lags 
behind some other countries. However, 
there are plans for expansion in this sector, 
especially of coal-tar derivatives and related 
materials and aromatic compounds with a 
benzene base, the important end products 
of which are pharmaceuticals and organic 
pigments. Other organic substances have 
recently found extended use in weed killers, 
synthetic detergents, and raw materials for 
plastics. 

A synthetic-organic industry which will 
employ petroleum as a base may be possible 
if domestic refineries are expanded. Cal- 
cium carbide is used extensively as a base 
material at present. Moreover, large quan- 
tities of sulfite alcohol are produced and 
could supply raw materials, but the product 
is processed only on a limited scale, because 
natural raw materials such as gas and pe- 
troleum are less costly. However, it might 
be possible to reduce the price of sulfite 
alcohol substantially by improving produc- 
tion techniques, and if this could be done, 
the output of alcohol-base products might 
be considerably expanded. 


U. K. SYNDICATE SURVEYS SULFUR SOURCES 


Some leading sulfur consumers in the 
United Kingdom have formed a syndicate to 
survey sources of sulfur in several coun- 
tries. Missions will be sent to various areas 
to explore deposits and determine their 
potentialities. 

The impact of the cut in fourth-quarter 
allocations of sulfur was lessened by in- 
creased economy in the use of this material. 


It was hoped to meet domestic quotas until 
the end of 1951. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK DEPOSIT DISCOVERED IN 
VENEZUELA 

The discovery of a substantial deposit of 
phosphate rock in the State of Falcon, Vene- 
zuela, has been reported. If the deposit can 
be mined economically it will be of consid- 
erable importance to the country’s agricul- 
ture, as most Venezuelan soils are deficient 
in phosphates. 


Fats & Oils 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, Export ESTI- 
MATES, TUNISIA 


Estimates of Tunisian olive-oil production 
during the 1951-52 season have been revised 
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upward. The semiofficial Office de l’Huile 

d’Olive de Tunisia now expects between 45,- 
000 and 50,000 metric tons of edible oil, 
whereas estimates made by trade and press 
sources range from 50,000 to €0,000 tons. 
Production of olive foots oil should total 
6,000 to 7,000 tons. 

On the basis of 50,000 tons, comparison 
with previous yields shows estimated produc- 
tion of edible oil in the 1951-52 season as 
134 percent of the 1942-51 average, 113 per- 
cent of the 1930-29 average, and 47.6 percent 
of the 1949-50 peak. 

The supply of edible olive oil will be more 
than adequate for local needs in the 1951-52 
season. During the period November 1, 1951 
October 31, 1952, a carry-over of 6,000 tons 
from the preceding last season plus 50,000 
tons of new crop oil will cover 30,000 tons 
needed for domestic consumption and leave 
an export balance of 26,000 tons. 

No official statistics of Tunisian foreign 
trade in olive oil and other vegetable oils 

during 1951 are now available. However, on 
the basis of newspaper reports and trade 
estimates, Tunisian exports of edible olive 
oil during the first 10 months of 1951 should 
approach 13,000 tons. According to infor- 
mation furnished by the Office de l’Huile 
d’Huile, 11,972 tons of edible oil from the 
1950-51 crop had been exported by Sep- 
tember 30, 1951. The principal buyers were: 
France, 6,776 tons; Portugal, 1,600; Italy, 


1,572 tons; and Brazil, 797 tons 


PRODUCTION FORECAST OF 1951 OLIVE OIL, 
TURKEY 


The Vegetable Oil Industries Committee 
of the Industries Union in Izmir, Turkey, 
held a conference on September 1, 1951, 
when representatives from the Milas and 
Aydin districts estimated that 45,000 to 
50,000 metric tons of 1951 edible and in- 
edible olive oil was made Some growers 
believe that production will be average, that 
is, about 35,000 tons. 

Exports of olive oil from Turkey in the 
period April—September 1951 totaled 1,106 
tons. Italy, France, and Great Britain were 
the buyers 

As of November 1, 1951, about 3,000 tons 
of 1950 edible oil was on hand and 2.000 
or 2,500 tons of oil was suitable for soap 
manufacture. 


Foodstutis 


COFFEE CROP AND Exports, COLOMBIA 


Coffee production in Colombia in the 1951 
52 crop year will amount to about 6,000,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each, according to a 
preliminary trade estimate. Of this, 650,000 
bags will be used for domestic consumption, 
leaving 5,350,000 bags available for export. 

Exports of coffee from Colombia in the first 
9 months of 1951 amounted to 3,303,814 bags 
as compared with 3,343,024 bags in the cor- 
responding period of 1950. The United 
States took 2,967,792 bags of the 1951 coffee 
exports and 3,077,308 bags of the 1950 
shipments. 


WHEAT SUPPLIES, BELGIUM 


Bread is the most essential food in Bel- 
gium, and the Belgians have a special knack 
for making good bread. Although the per 
capita consumption now is quite high, it is 
said to have decreased by half since World 
War I—from 441 pounds per capita a year to 
about 220 pounds in 1949-50. In 1950-51 the 
per capita consumption was even smaller 

Almost all of the bread in Belgium is made 
from wheat flour, but in the Province of 
Limbourg rye is used to an appreciable ex- 
tent. During 1950-51 the amount of flour 
distributed by the mills was 739,164 tons, 
which represents about 1,000,000 tons of 
grain. 

Wheat production in Belgium in each of 
the years 1948-50 was equal to about half of 
the domestic requirements. In addition, the 
International Wheat Agreement provides for 
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annual Belgian imports equal to about half 
of the normal consumption requirements or 
550,000 metric tons. However, in 1950 net 
imports of wheat amounted to 951,562 tons 
and flour was made chiefly from imported 
wheat. 

The 1951 wheat crop was somewhat smaller 
than the two preceding crops, and although 
the price of domestic wheat has recently been 
increased by about 9 percent it is not expected 
that deliveries to the mills will exceed 1950 
deliveries. On the other hand, stocks at the 
beginning of the year were much higher than 
the August 1, 1950, stocks. 


BurRMA’s RICE EXPORTS 


Exports of rice and rice products from 
Burma in the first 9 months of 1951 totaled 
1,110,952 long tons, according to an Official 
source. These exports include 38,508 tons of 
bran and 100 tons of paddy. Unofficial 
sources place rice and rice-product exports in 
October 1951 at 61,977 tons; thus shipments 
in the January—October period of 1951 ap- 
proximated 1,173,000 tons. The drastic drop 
in exports during October and the low level 
of wal ehouse stocks indicate that shipments 
for 1951 may be slightly less than 1,300,000 
tons 

Indications are that about 1,200,000 tons 
of rice will be available for export during 
1952 from the 1951-52 crop. 


FAVORABLE Foop SuPPLY, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The 2.200.000 inhabitants of the Dominican 
Republic will consume about 1,150,000 metric 
tons of food from the 1951 crop and imports 
This amount will be slightly more than the 
1.103.000 tons consumed from the 1950 crop 
and imports, and will permit a small increase 
on a per capita basis. In terms of food 
energy, the 1951 crop and imports are ex- 
pected to provide approximately 2,200 nee 
per person daily, as compared with 2,142 
calories available during the 1950-51 con- 
sumption year. The over-all production re- 
lated to population provides adequate food 
supplies for the Dominican Republic. De- 
spite the favorable supply situation, large 
numbers of Dominicans are inadequately fed 
from a quantitative standpoint because ol 
insufficient purchasing power, and the ab- 
sence of important food elements has re- 
sulted in significant dietary deficiencies. 
Improvements in the food-distribution sys- 
tem would make the Dominicans one of the 
best-fed people in the Central American and 
Caribbean area 

Most of the foodstuffs are produced do- 
mestically; only wheat products, fish, pota- 
toes, prepared milk, and assorted canned 
goods are imported on any significant scale 
The Dominican Republic is a large net ex- 
porter of food products, including sugar, 
coffee, cacao and chocolate, bananas, corn, 
meat, citrus and other fruit, and sweetpota- 
toes and other vegetables. It is expected 
that 1952 net exports of food products will 
rise to about 640,000 metric tons from the 
585,000 metric tons of net exports during 
1951. 

The prices of Dominican foods have shown 
a strong tendency to rise since the summer 
of 1950. Increases in retail prices have af- 
fected particularly dry beans, milk, potatoes, 
and rice among the basic food products. 
Increases in consumer purchasing power 
have, however, prevented a reduction in the 
general level of food consumption. 

About one-third of Dominican food pro- 
duction is exported, principally to Britain, 
Puerto Rico, other Caribbean islands, and 
the Continent of North America. Sugar ac- 
counts for about 80 percent of the volume 
of food exports, but substantial quantities 
of bananas, cacao, beans, corn, coffee, choco- 
late, meat, and fruit are also exported. The 
bulk of the sugar goes to the United King- 
dom; and most of the bananas, cacao, choco- 
late, and coffee is shipped to the continental 
United States. Puerto Rico takes sizable 
quantities of corn, roasted coffee, meat, and 





miscellaneous fruits and vegetables. Small 
quantities of numerous food products are 
shipped to the Netherlands West Indies and 
other neighboring islands. The Dominican 
Republic is therefore an important supplie: 
of food to the Caribbean area as well as to 
the North American Continent and the 
United Kingdom. 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTs., 
ECUADOR 


Banana production in Ecuador increased 
in the third quarter of 1951, after declining 
in the preceding quarter. It was expected 
that the output in the final quarter of 1951 
would be good, but that the rate of increase 
for the year would be less than heretofore 

Bananas exported in the third quarter of 
1951 amounted to 1,996,051 stems, according 
to unofficial manifest data. This figure rep- 
resented a rise of 14 percent from the 1,755,- 
512 stems exported in the corresponding 
period of 1950 

Because of the spread of sigatcka disease 
in Ecuador, it is possible that banana pro- 
duction in that country in 1952 may not 
exceed that of output in 1951 


FINLAND’S NEED FOR BrEApD GRAINS 


Import requirements for bread grains in 
Finland in the 1951-52 consumption year will 
be the highest in many years. Normal re- 
quirements are estimated by the State Gran- 
ary at from 200,000 to 220,000 metric tons of 
wheat, about 120,000 tons of rye, and about 
30,000 tons of oats. In the 1949-50 crop 
year, imports of wheat and rye were about 
175,000 and 22,000 tons, respectively, and in 
the 1950-51 crop year, about 210,000 and 
120,000 tons. 

In addition to the need to import bread- 
grain requirements for current consumption, 
the State Granary will be in the market for 
60,000 tons of wheat and rye, an amount by 
which the standing stocks are to be increased 
in the course of about 1 year. The propor- 
tion of each cereal in the total amount is 
not specified and will depend upon avail- 
ability and prices. 

Although totals are not yet fixed by trade 
negotiations (November 21, 1951), it is ex- 
pected that the Soviet Union will supply in 
1952 about 200,000 tons of wheat and rye; 
this leaves more than one-third of the cur- 
rent consumption and all of the standing 
stock increase to be filled from western 
countries. Since most of Finland’s foreign 
currency balance is held in sterling, imports 
would preferably be made from countries 
that sell for this currency. However, Aus- 
tralia is not now in the market, the occa- 
sional Argentine quotations are high, and 
Rumania and North Africa are not regularly 
exporters. Supplies are therefore being 
sought from the United States and, although 
it has recently been off the market, from 
Canada. In view of Finland’s low dollar 
funds, imports from North America may 
be effected by the conversion of sterling 
funds into dollars on the free market in 
some other country, which would raise the 
domestic price of the cereals imported 


SoutTH INDIA INCREASES BLACK TEA 
EXPORTS 


The over-all favorable trend in the ex- 
port of South Indian tea to foreign countries 
which had been apparent in the first half of 
1951 was maintained during the third quar- 
ter, July to September. In all, 19,769,022 
pounds of black tea valued at 43,711,299 
rupees were exported to various foreign des- 
tinations from ports in the Madras consular 
district during the third quarter of 1951. 
This represents an increase of nearly 2,500,- 
000 pounds in quantity and 13,500,000 rupees 
in value over tea exports during the like 
quarter of 1950, which totaled 17,298,723 
pounds valued at 30,212,478 rupees (1 rupee 

about U. S. $0.21). 

Exports of tea to the United Kingdom in 
the third quarter of 1951 amounted to 15,- 
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616,951 pounds valued at 34,154,232 rupees. 
That country continued to be the best cus- 
tomer for South Indian teas. As in the pre- 
ceding quarter, Canada ranked next, taking 
1,357,885 pounds valued at 3,148,128 rupees, 
and the United States ranked third, with 
1,283,516 pounds valued at 2,926,930 rupees. 
Although both Canada and the United States 
bought less of the tea in the third quarter 
than in the second, this decline was offset 
by an increase of nearly 10,090,000 pounds in 
purchasing by the United Kingdom. 

Exports of black tea from the Madras con- 
sular district of South India in the first 9 
months of 1951 totaled 47,014,117 pounds 
valued at 102,520,977 rupees, compared with 
38,233,0€9 pounds valued at 66,748,945 rupees 
in the corresponding period of 1950. 


INDONESIAN COFFEE Crop TO BE SMALLER 


Sufficient information is not yet available 
for close estimating of the 1951 Indonesian 
coffee crop, but local dealers forecast an out- 
put of 45,000 tons Robusta and 3,000 tons 
Arabica on the basis of reports received to 
date from producers. This total would be 
about 10,000 to 12,000 tons less than the out- 
put in 1950. The expected decrease in the 
1951 crop would result from (1) unfavorable 
weather conditions, particularly unseason- 
able heavy rainfall during May and June in 
the coffee-growing areas, and (2) poor se- 
curity cCnditions in the East Java area. 

Exports of Indonesian coffee in the first 
half of 1951 totaled 8,564 tons, or more than 
half the 1951 export allocation originally set 
in January at 15,000 tons. Italy was by far 
the largest importer of Indonesian coffee, 
taking 2,859 tons. Singapore was in second 
place, with 2,508 tons; most of this coffee 
was transshipped to other Asian countries. 
The United States took only 28 tons. 


SHRIMP CATCH UNFAVORABLE, MEXICO 


This seasOn’s shrimp catch on the west 
coast of Mexico has been poor. Since the 
beginning of the season on October 1 through 
the middle of November the catch was only 
about 60 percent of that during the like 
period of 1950. 

In an attempt to find new fishing grounds, 
shrimp interests in Mazatlan were organiz- 
ing an expedition of four boats for deep- 
water fishing early in December. The expe- 
dition was to be headed by the Chief of the 
United States Fishery Mission to Mexico, 
who would be assisted by biologists from the 
Fishery Institute of the Pacific and the Direc- 
torate General of Fisheries and Allied Indus- 
tries. 


NORWEGIAN MEAT SITUATION 


Total meat production in Norway (1951-52 
estimate, 103,500 metric tons) barely equals 
prewar output and, because the population 
has increased by about 10 percent since 1939, 
the per capita supply now is less than before 
World War II. Beef production has increased 
sufficiently to maintain the per capita level 
of supply, but other meats have not kept 
pace; moreover, smaller quantities of such 
meats are available to urban consumers be- 
cause of an increase in rural consumption. 

As long as meat was subsidized and prices 
kept relatively low, demand caused a contin- 
ued shortage of all kinds of meat. The end- 
ing of subsidies brought a rise in retail prices 
and, as a result, consumer demand has been 
much less than previously. The market situ- 
ation apparently has been stabilized at the 
prices which now prevail. 

There has been a decided shortage of pork, 
which will continue for some months at 
least; but it would hardly be possible to 
market greater quantities of other meats ex- 
cept at prices which farmers would consider 
too low for maintaining production at No- 
vember levels. Thus, the changes to be ex- 
pected in Norwegian meat production are 
(1) a cyclical increase in pork production 
and (2) a slow expansion, in output of other 
meats, fairly closely related to such increases 
as May occur in consumer incomes. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN SEEDS, SWEDEN 


The supply of white clover and most grass 
seed in Sweden has been very good, and has 
provided substantial quantities for export. 
On the other hand, partly because of reduced 
carry-over, red clover seed and, to a lesser 
extent, alsike clover were in shorter supply 
in the latter part of 1951 than in the like 
period of 1950. 

According to information from the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Board, export tonnages of 
certain important seed were as follows in the 
year ended August 31, 1951: Timothy, 1,295; 
red clover, 1,700; alsike clover, 295; and white 
clover, 123. Information as to countries of 
destination of these exports is not avail- 
able. 

In the calendar year 1950, Sweden’s seed 
exports included 684 tons of timothy, 1,474 
tons of red clover, 330 tons of alsike clover, 
and 138 tons of white clover. Of red clover 
exports Western Germany took 448 tons; 
Poland, 352; Ireland, 135; and the Nether- 
lands, 133. The United States took 50 tons 
and a number of countries, the remainder. 
Of timothy, 471 tons went to Great Britain, 
116 tons to Denmark, and 70 tons to Canada. 
The remainder went to Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, Iceland, Italy, and other countries. 
Great Britain also purchased 189 tons of 
alsike clover seed. The white clover seed 
went to the United States, 44 tons; Canada, 
51 tons; Great Britain, 18 tons; and Ireland, 
10 tons. 

Information concerning seed imports is in- 
complete. During the year ended August 31, 
1951, imports of some kinds of seed were as 
follows (in tons): Blue alfalfa, 331; root 
crop seed, 204; garden seed, 75; and other 
seed, 636. 

In line with the supply situation, prices of 
red clover and alsike clover seed were high, 
compared with like prices in the latter part 
of 1950, while prices of important grass seed, 
almost without exception, were lower. How- 
ever, Swedish prices reportedly were still high 
in relation to the world market level. 


TURKEY INCREASES CEREAL OUTPUT 


Production of all cereals from the 1951 
harvest in Turkey is estimated by the Central 
Statistical Office at 10,693,900 metric tons, 
an increase of 38 percent over the 1950 out- 
put and a gain of 169 percent as against the 
5-year 1945-49 average. 

The food-grain cereals included wheat, 
rye, mixed cereals, corn, and rice; estimated 
1950-51 output was 7,495,700 tons. Produc- 
tion of feed-grain cereals—barley, oats, spelt, 
sorghum, millet, and _ birdseed—totaled 
3,198,200 tons. 

The increase in the 1951 harvest was ap- 
parently due to a combination of factors— 
larger acreage as a result of procurement of 
equipment under ECA which made possible 
the opening of new lands as well as the 
speeding up of seeding operations during 
the planting season; yield increases caused 
by favorable growing weather, better seed- 
bed preparation through the use of power 
tillage equipment, expanded use of grain 
drills, distribution of improved seed by State 
Farms, and a continuing increase in the use 
of seed-cleaning and seed-treating facilities. 

From the standpoint of availability, it is 
clear that the cereal food and feed position 
is relatively good. Although farm stocks of 
grains, particularly bread grains, were pulled 
down rather low before harvest, the crop is 
believed to be sufficient to meet the usual 
domestic requirements, rebuild stocks to an 
adequate reserve level, and, in addition, per- 
mit the exportation of both food and feed 
grains in substantial quantities. 

Imports of grains into Turkey in the first 
6 months of 1951 amounted to 8,449 metric 
tons, and consisted largely of corn from the 
United States for distribution as food in the 
Black Sea Area, normally supplied by the 
Toprak Office. Imports of 1,100 tons of flour 
from Italy were brought in during May 1951. 

Exports of grains in the first 6 months of 
1951 amounting to about 115,000 metric tons, 


included the usual exports of millet, barley, 
vetches, and large quantities of oilseeds, 
seedcakes, and other products suitable for 
animal feed. 

Exports of grains from the 1951 harvest 
are expected to amount to several hundred 
thousand tons before next harvest. It is 
reported that authorization was given for the 
exportation of 200,000 tons, including 100,000 
tons of wheat. Negotiations for export sales 
are currently under way, with prospects of 
completing sales with Syria, Jordan, and 
Germany. 

The extent to which exports are encouraged 
as a matter of policy depend somewhat upon 
the progress made in the fall seeding season 
and the prospects of next year’s crop. 

In general, on the basis of production, it 
appears that exports of wheat, barley, and 
rye will be larger than in previous years, 
millet probably less, birdseed much higher, 
and cottonseed and sunflower seed and oil- 
cake larger than average. 


FISH PRODUCTION AND TRADE, UNITED 
KINGDOM 


In the first 9 months of 1951 the fish catch 
for the United Kingdom totaled 13,980,000 
hundredweight, an increase of about 9 per- 
cent over the 12,790,000 hundredweight 
caught in the corresponding period of 1950. 
The increase in value, however, was about 
334, percent—from £25,030,000 to £33,610,- 
000 (£1—US$2.80). It is noted that the 
catch of the more expensive types of fish, 
such as plaice, was much greater in 1951, and 
there were substantial increases also in the 
most popular fish, cod. The Scottish fish- 
eries reported August as an exceptionally 
good fishing month, both as to weather and 
the prices obtained; despite a decline in 
landings of herring the value of the catch 
was maintained and there was a marked in- 
crease for whitefish. 

The over-all picture for fish imports in 
the first 9 months of 1951 indicates that the 
volume was 31 percent more (with an in- 
creased value of about 17 percent) than in 
the like period of 1950. 

Fresh or frozen fish were up by one-half, 
both in tonnage and value; wet, salted fish 
more than doubled, and there was a notice- 
able increase in the tonnage and value of 
fresh shellfish. 

Fresh or frozen fish imports from deep-sea 
fisheries registered the most marked in- 
crease—almost 73 percent in tonnage and in 
value. All kinds of fish figure in this in- 
crease except plaice. Denmark, Poland, and 
the Netherlands did not supply as much of 
the fresh or frozen fish as in 1950. 

Canned fish fared less well, salmon being 
the only canned fish of which imports in- 
creased. Over-all, canned fish imports were 
down more than a third in volume and 15 
percent in value. Canada and Portugal have 
been the chief suppliers of canned fish to 
the United Kingdom; South Africa virtually 
disappeared from the market in 1951. 

Herring, fresh or frozen, cured or salted, 
or canned, form the bulk of United Kingdom 
exports of fish. Exports of herring of all 
categories declined in the first 9 months of 
1951, totaling about 589,000 hundredweight as 
against 668,000 hundredweight in the like 
period of 1950. The volume of exports of 
other types of fish increased by almost a 
fourth in the 9 months of 1951; the total 
was about 306,000 hundredweight compared 


with 249,000 hundredweight in the 1950 
period. 


YEMEN COFFEE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Annual production of coffee in Yemen 
amounts to only about 85,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. The main crop from the prin- 
cipal producing areas, harvested between 
November and February, comes heavily into 
the market in late winter and early spring. 
About 85 percent of the annual coffee pro- 
duction of Yemen, something over 70,000 
bags, is sold and shipped from Hodeida, prin- 
pally to Aden for transshipment; small 
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amounts go to Djibouti, French Somaliland; 
Eritrean ports; Jidda, Saudi Arabia; and 
Egypt, in direct shipments. The remainder, 
about 15,000 bags, is sent overland to Aden 
from the interior, by truck or camel. 

Most of Yemen’s coffee exports go out via 
Aden in transit status, thus safeguarding 
from the sterling dollar pool the Yemen Gov- 
ernment’s earnings of foreign exchange. At 
October 1951 prices, the Aden-based shipper 
received about 65 percent of the United 
States dollars earned, and the Yemen Gov- 
ernment took about 35 percent. Earnings 
from shipments to the United States through 
the Aden agent of the Yemen Government 
were naturally 100 percent to the account 
of the Yemen Government. 

Prices in January-October 1951, f. o. b. 
Hodeida, averaged about $65.50 per 60-kilo- 
gram bag for coffee destined for the United 
States market. Shipments to the United 
States were normal, averaging about 80 met- 
ric tons, or about 1,333 bags, per month. 

Yemen’s 1950-51 coffee crop has been sold. 
Except for an occasional bag or two, coffee 
is not carried over from one crop year to the 
next. Statistics as to quantities and coun- 
tries of destination are not available for the 
1950-51 crop, but there was no noteworthy 
change from the traditional outlets. France 
bought rather more heavily in 1951 than in 
1950 and there were a few shipments from 
Aden to Japanese buyers for the first time 
in recent years. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


DISTRIBUTION OF U. S. FILMS IN BELGIUM 


The most significant development for the 
motion-picture trade in Belgium during re- 
cent months has been development by the 
Belgian Government of a program designed 
to reduce the import of United States films 
and to increase Belgium’s imports of films 
from other European countries. Belgium is 
reported to be running an export surplus 
with other Europeans countries and at the 
same time incurring a trade deficit with the 
United States. 

In summary, the import program of regu- 
lation consists of the following points: (1) 
The payments for advertising accessories 
in dollars is to be prohibited. (2) The im- 
portation of positive prints from the United 
States is to be prohibited, except for color 
prints and films of an exceptional character, 
and all prints are to be made in Belgium. 
(3) Some kind of quota limitation, as yet 
undefined may be placed on the number of 
United States films to be imported. (4) 
Remittances of dollars in payment of cur- 
rently accruing royaities on the exhibition 
of United States films may be limited to some 
fixed percentage of accruals. Distributors 
have objected vigorously to this program, 
especially the quota limitation on imports of 
United States films. Industry representa- 
tives have made several counterproposals to 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs which they 
consider would be as effective in accomplish- 
ing the Government’s objectives. However, 
thus far, these proposals have not met with 
the approval of the Ministry. 

United States distributors estimate that 
about 350 to 400 feature-length films and 
perhaps 500 short subjects and newsreels are 
required annually from the United States 
to supply the Belgian market. Seventy- 
seven percent of the pictures booked into 
Belgian theaters in the first half of 1951 were 
United States films. Estimates of feature- 
picture imports into Belgium for the 1950-51 
season from countries other than the United 
States are as follows: 85 French films, 35 
British, 30 Italian, 30 German, and 15 from 
other countries. United States films are well 
received throughout Belgium. 

Belgian exhibitors and distributors agree 
that theaters attempting to screen the com- 
mercially lower-grade European pictures 
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which might be imported during a scarcity 
of United States films would not be able to 
attract enough customers to cover operating 
costs. They contend that Belgian exhibitors 
would experience a loss of income, the Na- 
tional Government itself would lose tax rev- 
enues, and finally the local governments 
would lose part of their revenue from their 
several taxes on theater tickets. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


The use of motion-picture films for edu- 
cational purposes is widely established in 
Ontario, Canada, and teaching methods in 
this Province serve as a model for the rest 
of English-speaking Canada. Educational 
films need not be censored in Ontario. In 
the Province are 423 secondary and voca- 
tional schools, 5 universities, and 6,705 ele- 
mentary schools. Approximately 1,500 
schools have the use of a motion-picture 
projector, either individually owned by the 
school, or shared with other schools. Prac- 
tically all of these are sound projectors as 
the Audio-Visual Education Branch of the 
Department of Education plans to discon- 
tinue the distribution of-silent films to the 
schools. 

The use of film strips in the schools of 
Ontario is increasing rapidly, and the ma- 
jority of schools in the Province are equipped 
with projectors for their use. Some of the 
rural schools which do not have electricity 
have purchased battery-powered or gasoline 
projection light projectors. The film library 
of the Audio-Visual Education Branch does 
not distribute film strips. Market potentiais 
for the sale of 16-mm. equipment to schools 
are good, as its use is expanding rapidly. 
Some of the larger schools have visual-edu- 
cation departments, but in most schools 
visual education is handled by the regular 
classroom teacher. 

The most important educational film 
library in the Province is that maintained 
by the Audio-Visual Education Branch. This 
library has about 5,000 prints of about 700 
different titles. Its films are distributed free 
of charge to tax-supported schools in the 
Province that requests them. During 1950 
there were 92,000 showings of films from this 
library and attendance averaged about 55 
pupils at each showing. Educational super- 
visors have become more insistent that these 
motion pictures be shown only when they 
have a direct bearing upon the curricular 
material being studied. The practice of dis- 
missing all classes in a school to see a picture, 
which may or may not be related to their 
studies, is being strongly discouraged. 

Approximately 800 prints a year, each of 
one-reel, are purchased by the Audio-Visual 
Education Branch. The only non-United 
States films used by the library are from the 
Gaumont-British series, and only 15 or 20 
of these are included in the library. A few 
films produced by the Nationa! Film Board 
are used, but these are carefully selected, 
and then directly purchased for the library. 
Although the sending of these films by par- 
cel post is permitted by law, the library pre- 
fers to send them by express, considering 
this means of transportation safer. Several 
of the larger school systems have established 
their own film libraries. 


MOTION PICTURES IN MOZAMBIQUE 


There are 11 motion-picture theaters in 
Mozambique, 5 of which are in the city of 
Lourenco Marques. The seating capacity of 
the 11 theaters is 7,191. Average weekly at- 
tendance at these’ theaters is about 15,000. 
Admission prices range from the equivalent 
of 44 cents to 56 cents for Europeans and 
from 18 cents to 35 cents for natives, and 
are generally within the means of the aver- 
age resident. It is estimated that total in- 
come at the box office, before taxes, is about 
$275,000. 

Normally about 75 percent of all films 
shown in Mozambique are United States pro- 
ductions. A total of 607 feature films and 
810 short subjects were shown in 1950. Of 





the feature films released, 442 or about 73 
percent of the total were United States films 
51 were British, 48 Indian, 29 Italian, 10 
French, 9 Portuguese, 4 German, 3 Spanish 
3 Argentine, 3 Mexican, and 5 came from 
other countries. 

Censorship is not considered strict, and all 
feature films and short subjects reviewed by 
the censors in 1950 were passed. Any ob- 
scenity is strictly forbidden, and there must 
be no criticism of the Catholic Church or 
any ridicule of a foreign government. Also 
scenes of violence may be censored in the 
public interest. 

The first theater devoted exclusively to en- 
tertainment for natives began operation on 
April 7, 1951. In addition to normal cen- 
sorship, all films shown to the native popu- 
lation are viewed by the Bureau of Native 
Affairs. Two films have been completely 
banned by the Bureau, and it is reported that 
most films are badly cut and incomplete 
Three mobile units tour Mozambique ex- 
hibiting films in clubs, schools, and other 
suitable buildings, and give open-air per- 
formances. 


Nawal Stores, Gums. 
Waxes. & Resins 
CANADIAN USE OF PINE OIL 


Consumption of pine oil by the Canadian 
mining industry continues to increase. This 
is the only naval-stores product which is in 
tight supply in the Dominion; the heavy 
demand comes from ore smelters, which have 
been operating at high levels. The textile 
industry’s needs have declined, because of 
curtailed production. 


FINNISH USE OF ROSIN 


Finnish paper and board mills use about 
5,500 short tons of rosin annually for sizing 
purposes. Domestic production of tall-oil 
acids, about 1,650 tons annually, is far short 
of demand and cannot be used for making 
high-quality emulsions. Gum and wood 
rosin has been imported from the United 
States 


WESTERN GERMAN DEMAND FOR ROSIN 
STRONG; TURPENTINE MEETS COMPETI- 
TION 


Despite high prices, demand for rosin in 
Western Germany is strong and has been 
stimulated by the establishment of new en- 
terprises in the paper industry. Demand for 
turpentine, however, is adequately covered; 
this material is meeting competition from 
cheaper mineral-oil products. A petroleum 
distillate is being widely used in the paint 
and varnish industry and is reported to have 
cut into the turpentine market substantially. 

Importers and industry continued for some 
time to use the reserves of rosin built up 
after the outbreak in Korea. Prices later 
rose sharply, and it was less possible or ad- 
vantageous to stockpile the material. Stocks 
in November were about 20 percent less than 
a year earlier. 


CRUDE-GUM PRODUCTION IN GREECE 


Production of crude gum in Greece in the 
third quarter of 1951 totaled 9,500 metric 
tons; about 1,100 tons were carried over from 
the second quarter. Approximately 7,100 
tons were processed, yielding 5,020 tons of 
rosin and 1,410 tons of turpentine, trade 
sources state. 


Pulp & Paper 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The growth of the pulp and paper indus- 
try in British Columbia, Canada, started in 
1912 when two newsprint machines began 
operations at Powell River. In 1913 two 
more newsprint machines were brought into 
production there and 4 years later another 
newsprint machine went into production at 
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Ocean Falls. Since 1917, investment interest 
has centered largely on the production of 
pulps. In 1951, the total investment in pulp 
and paper plants in British Columbia 
amounted to more than $210,000,000, an in- 
crease of more than 260 percent since 1941. 
As there are 12 plants in the Province em- 
ploying 5,567 persons, the average invest- 
ment in each pulp and paper mill in the 
Province is approximately $18,000,000, and 
the investment per mill employee more than 
$37,000. Investments of this magnitude, of 
course, are based on the proposition that 
continuous operations are assured and this 
in turn is conducive to progressive and 
scientific forest management. 

The industry draws its supplies of raw 
material from the rapidly growing softwood 
forests of the coastal areas. British Colum- 
bia’s productive forest area is estimated at 
75,023,000 acres. The fastest growing and 
most valuable area of this vast forest region 
is the softwood belt of the Pacific coast, re- 
gion. This belt embraces the southern lower 
mainland from the coast to 75 miles inland, 
Vancouver Island, the coast fringe of the 
mainland northward to Stewart, Prince Ru- 
pert, and the Queen Charlotte Islands. It 
is within this area that the 12 pulp and 
paper plants in British Columbia have their 
sites. The Province is fortunate in having 
vast stands of Western Hemlock. This wood 
is its chief pulpwood species and is suitable 
for all pulping processes. It holds a very 
enviable reputation for producing the high- 
est quality pulp and is largely responsible for 
the esteem in which the British Columbia 
product is held in all markets in which it is 
sold. Balsam Firs are also suitable for all 
pulping processes, but as they have a lower 
density than Western Hemlock the yield 
per unit is much lower. Spruce is also suit- 
able for all pulping processes, three of which 
are used in British Columbia. 

About 600,000,000 board feet of timber is 
used in the manufacture of pulp in British 
Columbia, or 16 percent of the total log cut 
for the Pacific coast region of this country. 
The main species consumed in such opera- 
tions are helmlock, 75.9 percent and spruce, 
13.3 percent; balsam, Douglas fir, and cedar 
make up the remainder of 10.8 percent. 

Production of pulp and paper in 1950 had a 
value of $86,800,000, over three times the 
value of 1941 production. More than 69.62 
percent of the production is sold in the 
United States and the remaining 30.38 per- 
cent is divided between the domestic market 
(chiefly western Canada) and export markets, 
including Great’ Britain, Australia, the 
Orient, Latin America, South Africa, Ger- 
many, Indonesia, Malaya, India, British 
West Indies, Philippines, and the Nether- 
lands West Indies. 


NEW PROJECT, New ZEALAND 


The Minister of Forests of New Zealand 
announced on November 16 that the Govern- 
ment had received a proposal from a group 
of New Zealand and United States interests 
for the private development in the Dominion 
of a newsprint, pulp, and sawmill industry, 
utilizing logs from the Kaingaroa State For- 
est. The project is often referred to as the 
Murupara scheme. The group submitting 
the proposal consists of a New Zealand con- 
struction company in association with two 
United States firms. They propose to form 
the Tasman Pulp and Paper Co. 

This proposal was said to be the only one 
received by the Government in response to 
its invitation of April 23, 1951. Other for- 
eign firms, including at least one additional 
United States company, have been interested 
in the project, but apparently did not sub- 
mit detailed written proposals by the closing 
date of November 1. It is not clear whether 
proposals submitted after that deadline were 
to receive consideration by the Government. 

The plans call for the establishment of 
the plant near Te Puke, and not at Murupara, 
as originally envisaged. It has been esti- 
mated that United States investment in the 
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proposed scheme would probably be about 
£10,000,000 out of an over-all private and 
Government capital expenditure of from 
£25,000,000 to £30,000,000. These latter fig- 
ures include expenditure for a 40-mile rail- 
way and on harbor works, as well as the cost 
of building the mills and installing the plant. 

Although full details of the proposal are 
not available, the Minister of Forests is re- 
ported as stating that the plan provides for 
three major enterprises: “First, a newsprint 
mill with a capacity to produce sufficient 
newsprint to fulfill New Zealand’s require- 
ments and have substantial quantities for 
export to other markets. Secondly, the 
large-scale production of pulp. Thirdly, a 
modern sawmill and timber treatment plant 
to provide building timbers which are in 
such strong demand today.” 

A representative of one of the United 
States companies was quoted in the New 
Zealand Herald of November 19 as stating 
that if the outlined proposal were accepted, 
New Zealand would be able to produce news- 
print and pulp from its exotic forests in June 
or July 1954. He further estimated the an- 
nual output from the plant would be: News- 
print, 60,000 tons; bleached kraft pulp, 35,000 
tons; and timber, 40,000,000 board feet. It 
was his opinion that the proposed company 
could produce newsprint and pulp in com- 
petition with the world. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


There was a shortage of most paper items 
in the Philippines during 1951, attributable 
more to the difficulty of obtaining supplies 
overseas at reasonable prices than to local 
import controls. The value of imports of 
unprinted paper and paper manufactures 
(excluding wallboard) of 16,300,000 pesos for 
the first 6 months of 1951 compares favorably 
with imports of 26,400,000 pesos for the year 
1950 and 30,300,000 pesos for 1949. However, 
consumption of paper and paper products 
for merchandising and distribution purposes 
increased considerably as a result of the ex- 
pansion in manufacturing of such goods as 
shirts, shoes, foodstuffs, cosmetics, cigarettes, 
and pharmaceuticals. Requirements of the 
various publishing activities likewise in- 
creased substantially and there were acute 
shortages of both newsprint and printing 
paper for books. 

Newsprint has been a particular problem, 
as most publishers do not have a mill alloca- 
tion and are forced to buy from jobbers in 
the United States at prices ranging from 
$280 to $310 per ton c. i. f. Manila. Addi- 
tionally, newsprint is being widely used by 
nonpublishing activities for wrapping paper, 
school supplies, and other purposes, on ac- 
count of the high costs of better-grade pa- 
pers. On May 11, 1951, the President ‘‘de- 
controlled” imports of most essential paper 
items, at which time many importers pur- 
chased stocks at prices too high for sale on 
the local market. The movement of these 
goods has been slow despite existing short- 
ages. Under the present import control law 
(Republic Act No. 650), which went into 
effect July 1, 1951, newsprint and most con- 
verting papers required for local production 
of paper products are considered essential 
items of import. Printing paper for books 
is a decontrolled item, and importations are 
not limited in value or quantity. 

Local output of converted paper products 
has been stimulated over the past year as a 
result of shortages of imports. Substantial 
increases have been noted in production of 
cardboard and pasteboard boxes, and under 
the import control law, imports of these 
items will be banned entirely, effective July 
1952. The San Miguel carton factory is able 
to supply all requirements for corrugated 
boxes, and imports are now banned. Firms 
making paper bags, envelopes, notebooks, 
pads, and other school supplies are able to 
meet a large percentage of local require- 
ments, and could, in fact, fulfill the de- 
mand if imported converting papers were 
available. A limited production of. sipping 


straws, toilet paper, and adding-machine 
tape has also been developed. The first com- 
pany to make cardboard and chipboard on a 
commercial scale began production early in 
1951, with a capacity output of 25 tons daily. 

The Compania de Celulosa de Filipinas re- 
mains as the only firm producing pulp for 
paper in the Philippines. The 2,303 tons of 
low-grade bond produced by the company’s 
paper mill during the first 7 months of 1951 
is 15 per cent more than the total output for 
the entire year 1950. Both private and gov- 
ernmental interests are actively experiment- 
ing with Philippine woods and waste products 
for the establishment of pulp and paper 
mills, and it is anticipated that during 1952 
several ventures of this nature will be 
initiated. 


LABOR RELATIONS IN PULP AND PAPER— 
NORWAY 


The Norwegian Paper Workers’ Union held 
its twelfth congress in Oslo, October 21-26, 
1951. This union is organized on an indus- 
trial basis with approximately 17,000 mem- 
bers in a hundred local unions. Its juris- 
diction covers workers in the pulp and paper 
industry, which is chiefly concentrated in 
southeastern Norway. 

Before World War II the paper and pulp 
industry of Norway was characterized by 
poor conditions and low wages, and the paper 
workers’ union by left-wing militancy. 
Since 1945 there has been a marked im- 
provement of both wages and working condi- 
tions in the industry partly in step with a 
general postwar improvement of workers’ 
standards, but also a result of the “‘solidaris- 
tic’ wage policy followed by the Trade Union 
Federation. Although workers in the more 
highly paid industries and trades were re- 
quired to limit their wage demands, the 
paper workers were allowed to improve their 
position. The favorable position of the in- 
ternational market assisted in this develop- 
ment. The paper workers, among the lowest 
paid of industrial workers before World War 
II, were earning slightly more than the all- 
industry average in the latter part of 1951. 
However, earnings varied sharply from plant 
to plant depending on the existence of a 
production bonus system which in many 
concerns accounted for as much as 45-50 
ore (about 7 cents) of total hourly earnings. 

Collective bargaining is on an industry- 
wide basis between the union and the Nor- 
wegian Paper Industry Employers’ Federa- 
tion. ‘The Employers’ Federation constitutes 
the major exception to the prevailing situa- 
tion in Norwegian industry in that it is not 
a member of the Norwegian Employers’ As- 
sociation. As a result, separate negotiations 
are necessary in the paper industry when- 
ever, as in the cost-of-living agreement, a 
pattern is set for the rest of industry by 
agreement between the Trade Union Federa- 
tion and the Norwegian Employers’ 
Association. 


Radio & Television 


SWEDISH RADIO OUTPUT AND TRADE 


The value of the Swedish radio-receiver- 
set production in 1950, according to prelimi- 
nary Official statistics, was 58,800,000 crowns 
compared with 56,400,000 crowns in 1949. 
Data on the volume of output are not being 
compiled, but the output is believed to have 
been smaller than it was in 1949. The in- 
creased value of 1950 production reflects 
higher prices of sets, mainly caused by higher 
cost of materials. 

The production value of tubes decreased 
from 2,256,000 crowns in 1949 to 1,805,000 
crowns in 1950, or about 20 percent. The 
decrease in volume may be assumed to have 
been even larger. 

Imports in 1950 of radio receivers and parts 
totaled 11,638,228 crowns, c. i. f. value (1 
Swedish crown=US$0.193). The Nether- 
lands, the principal source, supplied 48 per- 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


KLM Service to Australia via 
Netherlands New Guinea 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines opened a regu- 
lar line to Sydney, Australia, on December 
7, 1951. There will be one flight weekly in 
each direction, and the line will pass through 
Munich, Cairo, Baghdad, Karachi, Bangkok, 
Manila, and Biak (Netherlands New Guinea) 
A technical landing only will be made at 
Manila. For the first time Netherlands New 
Guinea has a regular direct air link with the 
Netherlands. 

The line will be used, at present, mostly by 
travelers to Australia. KLM and the Neth- 
erlands Government believe, however, that 
eventually Netherlands New Guinea will it- 
self be an important source of traffic. For 
this reason, the airfield at Biak is being en- 
larged to improve the handling of passengers 
there 

Opening of this regular service to Austra- 
lia at about the same time that an Amer- 
ican-Tokyo line opens will enable KLM to 
carry passengers from Dakarta to Tokyo, or 
from Sydney to Tokyo. Bangkok will be the 
transfer point for these varied services. 


Radiotelephone Service 
Links Iraq and France 

Public radiotelephone service between 
Iraq and France was inaugurated on Novem- 
ber 15, 1951, by the Director General of Posts 
and Telegraphs of Iraq. Similar service was 
previously established between Iraq and 
England, and also between Iraq and Egypt. 

The new service will be maintained 1 hour 
daily, 5 p. m. to 6 p. m. The rate is 3.300 
dinars (US $9.24) for the first 3 minutes 
conversation, and 1.100 dinar ($3.08) for each 
additional minute. The report charge is 300 
fils (84 cents). 


German Firm Awarded 
Argentine Power-Plant 
Contract 


The Argentine Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce recently announced that the Gov- 
ernment Electric Power Authority (ENDE) 
has awarded a contract for a 300,000-kw. ther- 
mal power plant to a German firm. The 
plant will be built at San Nicolas, Buenos 
Aires Province, and is scheduled for operation 
by 1954. It will include four units of 75,000 
kw. each 


Indonesian Government Plans 
Extension of Radio Network 


The Indonesian Government plans to 
extend the country’s present network of 
Radio Indonesia during the next 5 years. 
New installations will be made at Padang, 
Medan, Jogjakarta, and Makassar. All facil- 
ities are owned by the National Government, 
which subsidized all radio broadcasting until 
the beginning of 1951. At that time a system 
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of taxing the owners of licensed receiver sets 
was adopted. 

Nineteen component stations, each bearing 
the name of the city in which it is located, 
comprise the network known as Radio Indo- 
nesia. Eight of the stations are located in 
Java, 5 in Sumatra, 2 in Borneo, 2 in Celebes, 
and 1 each in Bali and Ambon. The 19 sta- 
tions utilize a total of 38 short-wave trans- 
mitters on frequencies ranging from 2.3 to 
15 megacycles. Because electro-atmospheric 
conditions are unfavorable for long-wave 
operation, only short wave is used for broad- 
casting. The majority of the stations broad- 
case from 4 to 9 hours daily. 

Advertising of any sort and rebroadcasting 
of programs originating outside Indonesia 
are prohibited. 

Foreign broadcasts from Indonesia are 
beamed to Australia and New Zealand, 
Malaya, India, Pakistan, Burma, China, In- 
dochina, the west coast of the United States, 
Europe, and the Middle East and Near East. 
English, French, Dutch, Chinese, Urdu, 
Hindu, and Arabic are the languages com- 
monly used. Programs consist of news bulle- 
tins of Indonesian and world news, musical 
selections, commentaries by the Ministry of 
Information, Indonesian press opinion, and 
addresses on Indonesian economy and 
culture. 

The operation of amateur radio-transmit- 
ting stations is prohibited at this time, 
although an amateur radio station is located 
in Djakarta 


Television Planned for 
French Moroceo in 1952 


A corporation has been formed and plans 
are being made for erecting a television 
transmitting station near Casablanca, 
French Morocco, in 1952. The project, how- 
ever, is still in the formative stage. 


Morocco’s Power Production 
High in First Half of 1951 


Hydroelectric-power production in French 
Morocco rose sharply in the first half of 1951 
Adequate rainfall eliminated the necessity 
for the usual summer power cuts. Electric- 
power production, monthly averages, in mil- 
lions of kilowatt-hours, were as follows: 


First 
half, Year, Year, 
1951 1950 1949 
Hvdroelectric 37.9 21.0 20.9 
Thermal 11.2 19.0 15.2 
Total_-. . sencecccece 49. 1 10.0 36.1 


Thermal producfion was considerably be- 
low capacity, and an additional 20 percent 
could have been produced. On July 1, 1951, 
the total capacity of hydroelectric plants in 
Morocco was 122,000 kv.-a., and that of 
thermal, 67,000 kv.-a. 

Work on the expansion and modernization 
of existing power facilities is steadily pro- 
gressing with ECA assistance. The thermal 
plant under construction at Roches Noires 
is scheduled for completion in 1952, and the 





first group of turbines of the new Bin el 
Ouidane hydroelectric plant are expected to 
be ready for service by 1953 


French Guinea’s Governor 
Visits Site of Proposed 
Power Plant 


Recent announcements state that Gov- 
ernor Siriex of French Guinea, accompanied 
by the President of Société Pechiney (French 
Aluminum Co.), the President of l’Alumi- 
num Francais, Colonel Antoine, Inspector 
General of l’Electricité de France and Presi- 
dent of the Société Energie Guinée (company 
controlled by the Caisse Centrale de la 
France Outre Mer for development of hydro- 
electric power in French Guinea) recently 
visited the Falls of the Konkoure River at 
Kaleta to examine the future site of a dam 
and hydroelectric plant which will furnish 
power for the aluminum factory which the 
Société Pechiney expects to build in the 
region of Kindia 

This news is of particular interest follow- 
ing the recent publicized statements that: 
(1) Société Electrique Guinée would build a 
dam and hydroelectric plant on the Kon- 
koure River and, (2) Pechiney planned to 
build a plant near Kindia for the production 
of aluminum, utilizing the power generated 
by the power station on the Konkoure 


Hydroelectric-Irrigation 
Projects Planned for Azores 


The Portuguese Government has been au- 
thorized by a decree-law, published in the 
Diario do Governo in November, to proceed 
with the development of a hydroelectric and 
irrigation project at Terceira Island, Azores 
The cost is not to exceed 20,000,000 escudos, 
of which 15,000,000 escudos will be provided 
by the District of Agra do Heroismo, which 
may borrow it from the Government Savings 
Bank. The remainder will be supplied by 
the Central Government from the Unem- 
ployment Fund. (The paper escudo is valued 
at approximately $0.0349, U. S. currency.) 


Railway Passenger Fares 
Increased in Argentina 


The Argentine railways increased passenger 
fares, effective November 15, 1951, from 
Buenos Aires to all parts of the country and 
between points in the interior. Increases of 
20 to 30 percent had previously been estab- 
lished, effective September 1, 1950. In gen- 
eral the new increases vary from 50 to 60 
percent and apply to first-class and sleeper 
services. The Buenos Aires commuting 
service has not been affected as yet. 

According to the local press in Buenos 
Aires, the increases affect general services 
and some special tariffs, such as sleeping-car 
and Pullman tickets which have been made 
uniform for all lines regardless of length of 
trip. The price of sleeper and Pullman 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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PANAMA__ 
The Colon Free Zone 
(Continueg from p. 4) 


exemptions from Municipa] taxation 
sranted to one United States firm by the 
Nationa] Government during the pre- 
vious administration This firm js not 
operating under laws applicable to the 
Free Zone, and is not a trading concern. 
Most of the COMpanies already estab- 
lished under Free Zone laws apparently 
believe that the Matter wij] be Settled 
ina Manner that Will not Prejudice Op- 
erations in the Free Zone. 

These Unresolved issues are of par- 
ticular Moment to the type of Free Zone 
Operations Which would require a heavy 
investment in the Zone, Such as that in- 
volved in Manufacturing Operations. 
Against these disadvantages, interesteq 
companies would desire to Consider the 
advantages derived from tax benefits. 
favorable location in relation to Ship- 
ping routes, Proximity to Market, pos- 
Sibilities for deep-wa ter harbor develop- 
ment near the Zone, and the fact that 
all transactions are in dollars. 


Panama’s Expectations for the 
Free Zone 


The Free Zone Can be of Substantia] 
benefit to the Republic of Panama. The 
economy of the country Would naturally 
be Stimulateg by any enterprise Which 
would increase loca] commercig] activity 
and attract More Ships to the area, since 
the sale Of goods and Services to Ships 
represents an important SOurce of in- 
Come to the country, The Republic will 
also receive income in the form Of wages 
pdaid to Panamanian employees Of con- 
tractine firms. from rental of the Free 
Zone lands and facilities. and from £00ds 
4nd other Services Sold to Contractino 

rms and their ©Mployees. 

S the Scale of Operations of foreign 
firms functioning in the Free Zone jn- 
creases, loca] commercia] ACtiVities and 
Service industries Should increase cor- 
responding]y. ew Panamanian indus- 
tries, Such as the Manufacture of parts 
or Containers, might also be expected to 
result. 

The Canal Zone has long been an im- 
PDortant factor In the €conomy of the 
Republic. The location of the Republic 
With relation to the Canal is & definite 
4Sset to the country, and it is Senerally 
felt that the Operation Of a foreign-tradge 
zone adjacent to the Canal will enable 


that the establishment of 


requisite for the Success of a foreign- 
trade zone in Panama is the Substantia] 
investment of Private funds, and the 
Government of Panama Will have to en- 
deavor Continually to make that invest- 


development Most certainly Will be 
Watchegd With interest throughout the 
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FAIRS and 
EXHIBIT] ONS — 


Prepared in Fairs and 
Exhibitions Branch, 
Office of Internationa] Trade 





List of Fairs and Exhibitions. 1952 


Date Ss 


vents 

De 1951)~Jan 30 Intern itional Industries Fair, Bombay, India 

Dee, 29 1951)-~Jan 15 All-Indig Cottage Industries Exhibition, Gwalior, India 

Jan. 7-1] Internationa} Toy and Faney Goods Fair larrogate, England 
Jan. 14-18 Gifts and Fancy Goods Fair, Harrogate, England. 

Jan, 19-39 Internationa} Automobile and Cycle Exhibition, Brussels, Be 
Jan, 20 23 talian High Fashion Show, Florence. Italy 

Feb, 6 Mar. 9 


Feb, % Mar, 24 


"eb, 12-93 British Furniture Exhibition. London, England. 

Feb. 15 19 Internationa} Electronic Tubes, Radioelectric Measuring 
“rance 

Feb, 15 Mar, 15 Colombo Plan Exhibition, Trade Fair Section, Colombo, 

Feb. 17-94 j 


Feb, 27 Mar. 2 Light Industries ‘air (International), 
: ; ar. 23 International Housekeeping Exhibition, aris, Fray 


‘ Internationa] Automobil Exhibition (Biennjal). Amsterdam. 
Mar, | Apr. 6 Internationa} Industries Fair, Karachi, Pakistan. 
Mar, 2-> German Toy Fair, Nuremberg, Germany, 
Mar, 2-7 Internationa] Trade Fair, Leipzig, Germany, 
Mar. 2-11 


Mar. 9-14 Internationa] Trad air, Frankfurt am Main, Germany 
Mar. 9-14 Internationa) Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria, 

Mar. 9-17 International Agricultura] Fair, Verona, Italy, 

Mar. 1] l4 National Plastic Exposition, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S A 
Mar. 14 Apr. 5 Festiva Fair, Capetown, Union of South Africa, 

Tar. 15-30 Building. Publie Works and Housewares Exposition (I 

Mar. 17 21 Too] Engineers? Industria} Exhibition (Biennja]), Chicago, Ii]., | 
Mar. 20-39 International Automobi'e Show, Geneva, Sw itzerland. 

Tar, 20-3] International Photography 8nd Moving Picture Exhibition, I 
Mar, 2] May 17 Roya] Adelaide Exhibition, Adelaide, Australi. 
Mar, 29 Apr. 6 Chicago International Trade Fair, Chicago, Il., U. g. 
Mar. 25 Apr. 3 Internationa] Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 
Mar, 28 Apr. 6 International Technica] Fair, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Apr. 1-6 Intern itional Agricultura] Machinery Exhibition, Toulouse, 
Apr. 4-14 Rand E ister Show , Johannesburg. Union of South Africa, 
Apr. 12-99 Intern tonal Trade Fair Milan, | ly. 

Apr. 19-98 Intern tional Ty ide Fair Lyons, } rance 

Apr. 19-99 WIss Industries Fair, B; Zel, Switz¢ rland 

Apr. 20-9: Fur | iir, Frankfurt 1m Main, Q, rMany, 

Apr. 23-M iv 4 International Automobile Exhibition. Turin Italy, 

Apr. 23-\M iv 4 Internation il Sugar Exhibition. Amsterd 1m, Nether] inds, 
Apr. 24-4 iV 15 National Artisan’s Fair, Florence, Italy, 
Apr. 25-M iv 4 Intern itional Commercia] Fair, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Apr. 26-M iv 4 International Photo and Motion Picture Exhibition, Colog 
Apr. 26-\M iV 1] International Trad Fair Liege, By glum. 
Apr. 26-M iV il Nternationgl] Industries Fair, Brussels, Belgium 
Apr. 26-M iV 17 Queensland industr es, Fair, Brisban; Australia. 
Apr. 27-\M iv ¢ leavy Industries Fair (International) | Hannovye r, Ge rmany 
M l Inte Mational Agrarian Fair, { trecht, Netherlands 
May j 1 j 


a British Industries Fair, london-Birmingham England 
May 7-15 Finnish Industries Fair, Helsinki, Finland 
; 





l-India Cottagy Industries Exhibition. Hyderabad, India. 
Internationa] Industria] Machinery Exhibition, New Delhi, 


Internationa} Agricultura] Machinery Exhibition, Brusse] 
I 


Nternationa] Trade Fair, Cologne. ( jermany, Textile Fair, 
Exhibition. Mar, 2 11, Household and Hardware Show, Mar, 
Mar. 4-9 International Agricultura] Machinery Exhibition. Paris, France 
oF . 


Nternationg 








Equipment Exhibition, Paris, 


S, Belgium 
fannover, Germany 
rance, 


Netherlands 


4. Arts and Crafts 
9-1] 


Bruss¢ ls, Belgium. 
a x 


France 


France 


Germany 


May ¢ Intern itional Lighting Exposition, Cleve] ind, Ohio, 1 : 

May 8-3] \ ellington Show and Industria] Fair, Wellington, New Zeal 

May 10 25 Intern tonal Trad Fair, Valencia. Spain 

May 13 27 Intern tional Ely Ctrical 4 py liances Exhibition, Bologna, 

May 17 June 2 Internationa] Trade Fair, Paris, France. 

May 17-25 SWedish Industries Fair, Goteborg, Sweden 

May 19 22 Annual Office M iching ry & Equipment Exposition, San Francisc¢o, Calif., U. gs A 
May 18 25 Nternationg] Chemic il Appar itus Exhibition. Frankfurt am M Germany 
June 2 13 Canadi in Internationa] Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada 

Tune 4-14 lex hanica] H indling Exhibition, Olympia, London, England 

June 7-29 Internationa] Trade Fair, Padua, Italy, 
June 19 30 Intern itional Trade Fair, Barcelona, Spain, 

June J] 26 Antique Dealers’ Fair, London, England. 

June 14~99 nternational] Trade Fair, Lille, France. 

une 14—29 Internationa] Trade Fair, Casablanea. French Morocco 

June 15 30 Internationa] Trade Fair, Borde; » France. 

June 29 July 13 Nternationa] Sample Fair, Trieste, Free Territory of Trieste. 

Summer 2 Internationa] Communiecations Exposition, Munich, Germany 

July 4-99 German Handicraft Fair, Munich, Germany 

July 5-19 Second British Food Fair, London, England. 
July 15-3] World Photographie Exposition, Lucerne, Switzerland. 
July 25 Aug. 3 Dornbirn Export & Samples Fair, Dornbirn, Austria, 
July-Aug 2 Istanbul] Exposition, Istanbul, Turkey, 

Aug, 29 Sept. 20 International Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey, 

Aug. 21-31 1 Export and Sample Fair, Innsbruck, Austria. 

Aug, 23 Sept. 7 St. Erik's Trade Fair (International), Stockholm, Sweden. 

Aug. 3] Sept. 4 Internationa] Trade Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany, 

Fall] 2 tadio and Television Show, Brussels, Belgium. 

Fall 2 Office Equipment Exposition (International), Zurich, Switzerland. 
Sept. 2-1] International Industries Fair, Utrecht, I vetherlands. 

Sept. 6-2] International Trade Fair, Strasbourg, France. 
Sept. 6-23 Internationa} Trade Fair, Bari, Italy, 
Sept. 7-14 International Trade Fair. Vienna, Austria, a eee im 
Sept. 7-16 Internationa] Trade Fair, Cologne, Germany, lextile Fair, Sept. 7-9 Household 
ind Hardware Show, Sept. 14-16, 

September | : International Automobile Exhibition, Frankfurt am Main, Germany, 
September 1 2 German Watches and Clocks Fair, Frankturt am Main, Ge 
Sept. 7-17 Nternational Trade Fair, Leipzig, Germany, 
Sept. 7-28 International Trade Fair, Salonika, Greece, Seago SO oa 
Sept. 8-2] Seventh National Instrument Conference and Exhibit, ( leveland, Ohio, U. S. A, 
Sept. 13-28 Internationa} Trade Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 


‘New listings or Corrections. 
“ Exact dates not yet 4Vailable. 








Dates 
Sept. 13-28 ! 
Sept. 13-28 
Sept. 13-29 
Sept. 14-23 ! 
Septem ber-—October 
Sept. 17-Oct. 4 
Sept. 26-Oct. 4! 
Oct. 1-30! 


Oct. 20-24 
Oct. 22—Nov. 1! 
Oct. 26-Nov. 2 
Nov. 1-30 
November 
Dec. 1-6 
8 

December 

! New listings or corrections 

* Exact dates not yet available 


Permanent Jewelry Exhibition 
Opened at Pforzheim, Germany 


On October 31, 1951, a Permanent Sam- 
ples Exhibition devoted to jewelry, watches, 
and precious-metal wares was opened in 
Pforzheim, Germany, in the newly con- 
structed Industry House. Approximately 
150 leading southwestern German firms, 
principally from Pforzheim, are participating 
in the exhibition. 

Further information may be obtained ei- 
ther direct from the Permanent Sample Ex- 
hibition,’ Industry House, Pforzheim, Ger- 
many, or through Mr. Henri Abt, Director, 
German-American Trade Promotion Office, 
Empire State Building, Suite 6921, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


International Auto Show 
Scheduled for Amsterdam 


The twenty-ninth biennial International 
Automobile Exposition, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands, will be held from February 29 to March 
10, 1952, under the auspices of the Nether- 
lands Bicycle and Automobile Industry As- 
sociation 


Events 


Swiss National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, Switzerland 

International Trade Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

International Trade Fair, Marseille, France. 

European Machine Tool Exhibition, Hannover, Germany 

International Nautical Exhibition, Paris, France. 

International Machine Tool Exhibition, London, England 

International Commercial Motor Transport Exhibition, London, England 
“Conquest of the Desert’ Exhbition, Jerusalem, Israel 

International Automobile, Cycle, and Sports Exhibition, Paris, France 
International Food and Housekeeping Exhibition, Brussels, Belgium. 

National Metal Exposition, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A 

International Motor Exhibition, London, England 

International Cycle and Motorcycle Exhibition, Frankfurt am Main, Germany 
International Radio and Electronics Exhibition, Bombay, India 

Women’s International Exposition of Arts and Industry, New York, N. Y., U.S. A 
Twentieth National Power & Mechanical Engineering Exposition, New York, N. Y., 


International Agricultural Machinery Exposition, London, England 


Exhibits will include only private automo- 
biles and tires, and will occupy a total area of 
approximately 11,000 square meters (1 square 
meter equals about 10.76 square feet). Ac- 
cessories and equipment will not be exhib- 
ited this year. An exhibition of trucks, 
tractors, and busses will be held separately in 
the fall of 1953. Among the numerous ex- 
hibits planned for this show are products 
of the American, English, French, East and 
West German, Italian, Swedish, Czechoslo- 
vak, and Netherlands automotive and allied 
industries. 

At the request of the Association, the 
Netherlands Government has exempted 
goods to be exhibited from import and export 
duties on the condition that they will be 
reexported after the exposition. In addition, 
an import license will not be required for 
the temporary importation of these items. 

Further information may be obtained 
either direct from the Netherlands Bicycle 
and Automobile Industry Association, 155 
Ferdinand Bolstraat, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands, or through Mr. L. Smilde, Director of 
Trade Promotion, Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce, 41 East Forty-second Street, 
Room 721, New York 17, N. Y 








a 
WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—— 


(Continued from p. 7) 


31. Nicaragua—Cesar A. Riguero & Co. Ltd 
(importing distributor), Apartado Postal 221, 
Costado Sur Edificio Riguero, Managua, is in- 
terested in contacting manufacturers of 
machinery for recapping tires. 

32. Union of South Africa—John Beith 
(South Africa) Pty. Ltd. (exporter and man- 
ufacturer’s representative), Electron House, 
Acutt Street, Durban, wishes to purchase and 
seeks agency for new bags suitable for pack- 
ing asbestos. 


Agency Opportunities 


33. Canada—Silks & Velvets Co. (import- 
ing distributor and manufacturer's agent), 
1193 Phillips Square, Montreal, seeks agency 
for all types of textile piece goods, including 
silks, velvets, velveteens, corduroys, cottons, 
and metalics. Quality and quantity to be 
determined by availability of products, 
prices, and customers’ requirements. 

34. Colombia—Bernardo Mendel (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Carrera 7a No. 12-62, Ofi- 
cina No. 14, Bogota, wishes to obtain agency 
for surical instruments, ligatures, hospital 
equipment and supplies, and automobile ac- 
cessories. 

35. Costa Rica—Intaco Limitada (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant), Apartado 52, San Jose, desires to 
obtain agencies for plumbing fixtures, pipes, 
elbows, paints, varnishes, hardware, and con- 
struction materials. 


24 


36. Egypt—Albali & Co. (manufacturer's 
agent and commission merchant), 5 Sharia 
Emad el Dine, Cairo, seeks agency for nylon 
stockings. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

37. France—Léon Jacquemont (Fabrique 
Tolosa) (manufacturer, commission mer- 
chant, potential sales agent), 1 Place Jeanne 





d’Arc, Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, seeks repre- 
sentation for good quality silicones and sili- 
cone varnishes, quantities desired to be 
stated on receipt of price quotations. Cor- 
respondence in French preferred. 

38. Germany—Josef Wunderlich (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 30 Bismarckstrasse, Bad 
Godesberg, desires to act as selling agent for 
United States manufacturers of cotton goods 
and woolen cloth. 

39. Italy—-COBENA (importing distributor 
and commission merchant), Via Manzoni 31, 
Milan, wishes to obtain agencies for chemical 
products suitable for plastic industry; cellu- 
lose for rayon and newsprint paper; and raw 
cotton, 

40. Italy—M. I. D. A. (Mercato Interna- 
zionale Dermoidi Affini) (importer, agent), 
5 Via Luigi Mercantini, Turin, wishes to rep- 
resent for all of Italy United States manu- 
facturers of plastic coated fabrics, artificial 
leather, and allied lines. 

41. Italy—A. Sacconey (wholesaler, re- 
tailer), 21 Via Ettore de Sonnaz, Turin, seeks 
agency for Italy for all types of toys. 

42. Netherlands—G. van Loon’s Import 
Maatschappij, N. V. (importer, exporter), 
304-306 Grootestraat, Waalwijk, desires to 
act as representative in the Netherlands, as 
well as other western European countries, 
for raw or semimanufactured plastics (pow- 
der, strips, sheets, etc.). 

43. Union of South Africa—John Beith 
(South Africa) Pty Ltd. (exporter, sales 
agent), Electron House, Acutt Street, Dur- 
ban, wishes to obtain agencies from United 
States manufacturers only for the sale in 
South Africa of all types of glue suitable for 
the textile and paint industries 

44. Union of South Africa—H. R. Munns 
(Oversea) Ltd. (manufacturer's representa- 
tive), 105/6 Silbro House, 225 Jeppe Street, 
Johannesburg, seeks agency for tertiles, in- 
cluding cotton and rayon piece goods (drills, 
twills, broadcoths, sateens, denims, duck, 
sheetings, jeans, linings, gabardines, spuns, 
et cetera. 

45. Union of South Africa—Reis Bros. 
(manufacturer's representative), 58 Brad- 
lows Buildings, Von Brandis Street, Johan- 
nesburg, desires agency for haberdashery, 
cotton laces (edging up to 5 inches in width) 
for underwear and dresses, and a full line of 
plastic dress buttons 





The production index of the French chem- 
ical industry dropped to 147 in October 1951 
from 154 in September. (1938 equals 100.) 





treasurer. 


private business. 





San Francisco Export Managers Elect Baker President, New Officers 


James S. Baker, president of James S. Baker Co., manufacturers’ export representatives, 
has been elected 1952 president of the Export Managers Association of San Francisco, 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce announced on December 13, 1951. 
Gordon Graham, export manager of the Avoset Co. 

Selected with Baker to serve throughout 1952 are H. Alvarez, export manager of Golden 
State Co., Ltd., vice president; Milton W. Melander, export manager of Stauffer Chemica] 
Co., secretary; and Roy Norton, Shell Oil Co., Ltd., export manager, who was reelected 


The Export Managers Association is composed of export managers of Bay Area manu- 
facturing concerns and is one of the most active lecal organizations promoting world trade 
at the Port of San Francisco, the San Francisco Chamber pointed out. 

The new officers were guests of honor on December 12, 1951, at the Association’s annual 
Christmas party at the Leopard Cafe in San Francisco, at which Graham presided. 

Prior to 19417 Mr. Baker had his own consulting engineering service in the Far East, 
and during World War II served as an executive with the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion and other Government agencies. In 1945 he was deputy director of this country’s 
trade mission to the Philippines, and returned to San Francisco after the war to reenter 


Commenting on his plans, the president-elect said, “It is my firm belief that the Export 
Manager Association, representing local shippers, should be a strong factor in influencing 
the growth of San Francisco's world trade. It is my hope that an aggessive program will 


be approved by our membership to make this influence effective.” 


He succeeds 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 





dollar. 
Average rate Latest available quotation 
Country Unit quoted ype of exchang Be 2 nese 
1949 1959 1951 = A Date 
annual innual Auvcust Rate ah 1951 
currency 
Argentina Peso Basic (i AN 7.50 7. 50 80.1333 Dee. 6 
Preferential ( 25.00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do. 
Free market ( 14. 04 14.17 14.32 . 0698 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Official 42.42 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 0165 | Nov. 26 
Legal free £111. 50 101. 00 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
Curb 101. 66 161. 50 *1k8.00 | 208.00 0048 Do 
Brazil Cruzeire Official 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 , Dee. 15 
Chik Peso Oflicia! 31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 0322 | Nov. 30 
Banking market 43.10 43.10 43.10 3.10 0232 Do. 
Provisional commercial 60. 10 60.10 60.19 0166 Do. 
Special commercial 7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do. 
Free market 79. 00 91.04 93. 70 93. 00 OLOS Do. 
Colombia Peso Bank of Republic § 1. 96 1. 96 
Basic § 2. 51 2. 5] Nov. 30 
Costa Rica Colon Controtled 5. 67 5. 67 5.67 5. 67 Dec. 5 
Uncontrolled 7.91 8.77 7. 52 7. 24 Do 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 13. 50 13. 50 15.15 15.15 Dec. 10 
Free 17. 63 18. 36 17. 70 17. 40 Do. 
Hondur Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 02 2.02 2.02 Nov. 30 
Mexico Peso Free &. 65 &. 65 8. 65 &. AS Dee. 13 
Niecaragu Cordoba Official 5.00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 Oct. 3 
Basic 127.00 7.00 7.00 Do. 
Curb 7.14 6. 92 7. 03 7.10 Do. 
Paraguay Guarani Otflicial 6.00 6.00 Nov. 13 
Official 9.00 4.00 Do. 
Free ! *30. 45 32. 50 Do. 
Peru So] Exchange certificate 7.78 14.85 14. 95 15.35 Nov. 17 
Free 18. 46 15. 54 15.19 15. 51 Do. 
Salvador Colon Free_. 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 2. 50 Nov. 30 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 Oct. 31 
Commercial free 42.45 2. 45 2.45 2. 45 Do. 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 2.77 2. 61 2.42 2. 41 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 Nov. 30 
Free 3.35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 Do 





See explanatory notes for rate structure Preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), 


> Average consists of September through December auction A and B (established initially in November 1949 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into a 


Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950 

‘ Average consists of October through December quo 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949 


single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.— Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are paid 
for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. Non- 
trade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the legal 


Average consists of March through December quo- free rate. The — differential rate (56.05) was 
tations; rate established Feb. 25, 1950 abolished on Apr. 1950. 
* New rate established Jan. 10, 1950 Brazil.—All cuatineciand remittances from Brazil are 
Established July 25, 1950; average for August through now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27 
December 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
‘See explanatory notes. New basic rate established on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
Mar. 20, 1951 transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 
January-Novembet New rate 15.15) established Chile Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 


Dec. 1, 1950 rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
July-December Selling rate in effect throughout mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free- 
country since July 1, 1950 market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, free-market rate. 

through Dec. 31, 1949 Colombia.—Prior to Mar, 20, 1951, most imports were 
2 November-Decem bet Rate established Nov. 9, paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
1950 rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 


New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 


notes. remittances on account of registered capital could be 
‘ Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
October, November, and December quotations system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
Bolivian curb rate as of July 24: Paraguavan free rate 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 

is of August 8 7 . selling was established. All foreign payments are made 
EXPLANATION OF RATES at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 


receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which coffee exports, which were initially converted at the old 


ire either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. On 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those Oct. 29 last, a program of progressive devaluation of the 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be coffee buying rate was put into effect, to be continued 


applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations 
irgentina,— Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 1950 


until complete unification with the 2.50 peso buying 
rate is reached. The old Selling rate of 1.96 pesos is 
presently inactive; the former exchange certificate and 
are paid for at preferential, basic or free market rates, free market rates have been suspended. Exchange taxes 
depending upon their importance to the Argentine econ- are unified at 3 percent ad valorem. 

omy Authorized nontrade remittances from Argentina Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
are effected at the free market rate. During 1948, and essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect: Ordi- The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to 
nary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and free nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate. 
(increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning of Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imvorts are paid for at the 
1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
Structure was modified to provide for six rates: viz, the official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury 
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(Continued from p. 15 


Minister of Labor met employers and trade 
union representatives at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the National Joint Advisory Council, 
and stated that the government would not 
resort to direction of labor, except in grave 
emergency. But the problem remains, to 
find a way whereby a substantial number 
of workers can be transferred from nones- 
sential into armament and export industries 
and into coal mining. The hope that labor 
could be diverted from nonessential work 
by means of control of supplies of materials 
proved overoptimistic because of the use of 
substitute materials and a tendency on the 
part of employers to hoard labor, preferring 
to keep workers partially employed in the 
hope of using them more fully later. 


PRODUCTION 


Industrial production continued to show 
a narrowing margin of gain over the output 
of the preceding year, the index for August 
and September being about 3 percent higher 
than it was the year before. It was handi- 
capped, not only by shortages of manpower, 
but also by inadequate supplies of numerous 
materials, especially steel and coal. The 
Minister of Fuel reviewed the coal situation 
in Parliament immediately following the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s presentation 
on the oversea deficit. The Government 
then announced its decision to immediately 
import as much coal as would be possible 
at so late a date in the season of peak de- 
mand. Rationing of household coal was 
more restrictive than it was at any time dur- 
ing or since the war.—U. S. Empassy, LONDON, 
Nov. 30, 1951. 





imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effec ted on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade tr: ida wa 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 

5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential im- 
ports were paid for through the use of exchange certifi- 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, 
dated Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to 
payments of Government obligations and to purchases 
by Government owned public services. Imports of 
essential goods and certain nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas 
per dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effec- 
tive rate 8). Nonessential imports and other nontrade 
remittances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 
cordobas per dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. S. 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account 
of registered capital. The legal free market covers invis- 
ibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of 
the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports 
were paid for at one or another of the following given 
rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article to 
the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, 
respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a mnumber of years 
prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official 
pending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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k:xport-Control Developments 


{[Nore: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, con 
taining more detailed information, may be ob 
tained from the OIT, U. S. Department of Com 
merce. Any such requests should refer to the 
date and the number of the OIT Press Release 
(free) or of the CEB (for which there is a 
charge of 10 cents each), shown at the end of 
each item. ] 


Export CONTROLS ON SOME WOOL AND 
CoTTON ITEMS RELAXED 


Certain kinds of wool wearing apparel and 
other wool manufactures and two types of 
cotton duck fabric now may be exported to 
most countries under “general license,” with- 
out prior application to OIT. 

Exports to the U. S. S. R. and its satellites 
and to Hong Kong and Macao continue to 
require validated export licenses, issued only 
upon OIT approval of applications. 

The relaxation was made possible by the 
easing of the supply-demand situation for 
wool and cotton textiles. 

The commodities for which export licensing 
controls have been relaxed are: 

Wool cloth weighing not over 10 ounces 
per square yard. 

Wool cloth weighing over 10 ounces per 
square yard. 

Other wool fabrics. 

Wool felts, except woven. 

Woven wool felts, for machines. 

Wool blankets. 

Wool knit bathing suits. 

Wool knit sweaters 

Wool knit goods, not elsewhere classified 
in Schedule B. 

Men’s wool overcoats, suits, pants. 

Boys’ wool overcoats, suits, pants. 

Women’s and children’s wool dresses and 
ensembles, except knit 

Women’s and children’s wool apparel, ex- 
cept knit. 

Men’s and boys’ wool apparel, except knit, 
not elsewhere classified in Schedule B. 

Wool and mohair manufactures, not else- 
where classified in Schedule B. 

Cotton tire fabrics, other than cord tire 
fabric. 

Flat ounce duck, single or double filling. 

OIT pointed out, however, that only flat 
ounce duck, with single or double fillings, 
classified under Schedule B. No. 302500, has 
been decontrolled. Validated export licenses 
continue to be required for army type ounce 
duck, with a plied yarn in both warp and 
filling, also classified under Schedule B. No. 
302500 in both the 1949 and the newly pub- 
lished 1952 edition of Schedule B. 

As a result of OIT’s action, exporters may 
again include wool bedding and wearing ap- 
parel, except military wearing apparel, in 
multiple gift parcels sent in a single ship- 
ment. All previous restrictions on exports 
of military wearing apparel (Schedule B. No. 
999930) continue in effect. OIT-895, Dec. 
18, 1951.) 


SYNTHETIC (GR-S) RUBBER EXPORTS 
PERMITTED 


Government-produced synthetic (GR-S) 
rubber will be licensed for shipment to 
friendly countries against an export quota 
of 10,000 long tons in the first quarter of 
1952. 

GR-S, which is a general purpose synthetic 
rubber of the butadiene-styrene type, and a 
direct substitute for natural rubber, has not 
been available for export in quantity since 
the fall of 1950. Recent improvement of 
U. S. inventories of this material permits 
this action. 

In licensing against the first-quarter quota, 
which is large enough only to meet essential 
end-uses, OIT will give consideration to 
license applications covering shipments that 
will: (1) meet special technological needs 
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that cannot be met by natural rubber, (2) 
prevent disruptions that would result from 
conversion in natural rubber by established 
users of synthetic rubber abroad, or (3) con- 
tribute to U. S. national security. 

To facilitate equitable distribution of the 
quota, applications for licenses to export 
GR-S must be submitted to OIT (on the 
standard license application form, IT-419) 
on or before January 7, 1952. 

Receipt of a validated export license from 
OIT, authorizing shipment of a specified 
quantity of GR-S, will entitle the licensee to 
apply to the Sales Section, Synthetic Rub- 
ber Division, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, 811 Vermont Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a permit to purchase that 
quantity of rubber from an RFC plant. In 
requesting a purchase permit, the licensee 
must furnish RFC with the number and 
issuance date of his export license. 

RFC will sell GR-S to exporters at the cur- 
rent rate of 26 cents per pound, f. o. b. pro- 
during plant. Consideration is being given 
to the use of heavier bags for export pack- 
aging. If this is done, RFC will make a 
slight additional charge. (OIT-896; CEB 
651, Dec. 20, 1951.) 


PARTICIPATION IN U. S. TRADE DENIED TO 
VIENNA FIRMS 


Smoliner & Kratky, an automobile sales 
agency, and Francesco Parisi, a freight for- 
warding concern, both of Vienna, Austria, 
have been denied the privilege of participat- 
ing in any way in United States export trade 
for concealing the ultimate destination of 
three jeeps and diverting them from Austria 
to Yugoslavia. The firm of Smoliner & 
Kratky has been suspended for three months 
beginning December 14, 1951, and Francesco 
Parisi-Vienna for thirty days beginning Jan- 
uary 14, 1952. 

Both firms knew that in March 1950, an 
American concern, pursuant to their order, 
applied to OIT for a license to export the 
three jeeps to Smoliner & Kratky in Vienna, 
Austria. They further knew, while the ex- 
port application was being considered by OIT, 
that they intended the jeeps to go to Yugo- 
slavia, but they failed to inform the United 
States exporter or OIT of this fact. The jeeps 
were diverted to Yugoslavia on their arrival 
at Trieste. 

OIT took into consideration the surround- 
ing circumstances, the otherwise good repu- 
tations of the two firms, and the impact of 
the denial order upon them, in determining 
the duration of the denial order. 

The terms of the denial order specifically 
do not extend to Francesco Parisi in Trieste 
or to any other Francesco Parisi affiliates 
located in other countries, unless their ac- 
tivities result in an evasion of the order with 
respect to the Vienna branch. (OIT-897, 
Dec. 20, 1951.) 


MRO Export Quotas To BE REPORTED 
To OIT 


Manufacturers whose export quotas for 
MRO (maintenance, repair, and operating) 
supplies are affected by the National Produc- 
tion Authority’s recent amendment of Order 
M-79 must report their revised MRO export 
quotas to OIT on Form IT-833 immediately. 

Manufacturers of MRO supplies for export 
who no longer are covered by M-—79 as amend- 
ed must report this change in status to OIT 
at once. 

Order M-—79, providing priority assistance 
for MRO exports, as amended by NPA on 
November 19, 1951, excludes five items previ- 
ously covered by the order and limits the 
dollar value of certain other items covered by 
the order, OIT explained. 

The excluded items are: replacement parts 
for machine tools. parts and accessories for 
motor vehicles, specialized industrial gloves, 





leather industrial belting, and abrasives 
Coverage of laboratory supplies, instruments, 
and equipment under the amended order is 
limited to items having a unit value of not 
more than $750. 

Form IT-833, to be used by manufacturers 
in reporting MRO export quotas to OIT, will 
be revised to conform with the changes in 
M-79. Form IT-—834, for use by nonmanu- 
facturing exporters in requesting permission 
to use the DO-MRO rating for MRO exports 
also will be revised. In the meantime, manu- 
facturers and exporters should continue to 
use the present forms. (OIT-—898, Dec. 20, 
1951.) 


Woop PULP QUOTAS ANNOUNCED 


Supplementary fourth-quarter 1951 as well 
as first-quarter 1952 export quotas for wood 
pulp have been announced by OIT. 

The fourth-quarter quota of 7,000 tons of 
dissolving and special chemical grades of 
wood pulp was increased by 3,000 tons to 
make a total of 10,000 tons for the quarter. 
The fourth-quarter quota of 25,000 tons of 
unbleached sulfate was increased by 5,000 
tons to make a total of 30,000 tons for the 
quarter. These increases were possible be- 
cause of a reduction in the anticipated 
fourth-quarter consumption in the United 
States. The additional quotas for the fourth 
quarter have already been licensed. 

First-quarter 1952 export quotas are: 7,000 
short tons of dissolving and special chem- 
ical graces of bleached sulfite and bleached 
sulfate wood pulp; 7,000 short tons of paper 
grades of sulfite and bleached sulfate wood 
pulp; and 25,000 tons of unbleached sulfate 
These quotas are equal to those originally 
established for the fourth quarter. (OIT 
899, Dec. 26, 1951.) 


COPPER EXPORT QUOTAS 


Country quotas for U. S. exports of cop- 
per and copper base alloy products in the first 
quarter of 1952 have been announced by OIT 

The country quotas are in addition to the 
export licensing quotas for copper and cop- 
per base alloys for mining, power, transpor- 
tation, and other special projects and the 
previously announced quotas for foreign 
petroleum projects and for the Department of 
State’s International Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Program. 

Separate country quotas have been estab- 
lished not only for copper and copper base 
alloys in Controlled Materials Plan shapes 
and forms, but also for refined copper 
(Schedule B No. 641200), brass and bronze 
ingots (Schedule B No. 644100), and copper, 
brass, and bronze scrap (Schedule B Nos. 
641300 and 644000), which are not under 
CMP. 

The CMP copper and copper base alloy 
quotas take into account the newly estab- 
lished supplemental first-quarter export 
allocation of 900,000 pounds. This addi- 
tional quantity brings the export alloca- 
tion for these CMP materials to a total of 
11,335,000 pounds, including 5,855,000 pounds 
of brass mill products, 5,320,000 pounds of 
wire mill products, and 160,000 pounds of 
foundry and other products. 

The total first-quarter export allocation 
of non-CMP copper and copper base alloys 
is 31,300,000 pounds, including 24,000,000 
pounds of refined copper, 6,000,000 pounds 
of copper, brass, and bronze scrap, and 1,300,- 
000 pounds of brass and bronze ingot. 

Licensing against most of the first-quar- 
ter quotas has been completed by OIT. 
(OIT-900, Dec. 26, 1951.) 


EXPORT PRIVILEGES DENIED ALUMINUM- 
OXIDE EXPORTERS 


The Canadian and Belgian firm of Con- 
tinental Pharma and a New York exporter, 
A. E. Ratner Chemical Co., have been denied 
all export privileges to every foreign destina- 
tion, including Canada, for the duration of 
United States export controls. 

The order also suspends Eugene Hecht, 
the owner of Continental Pharma of Mon- 
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treal and half owner of Continental Pharma 
of Brussels; and A. E. Ratner, the proprietor 
of A. E. Ratner Chemical Co. Boris Schorine, 
former office manager of Continental Pharma, 
Brussels, Belgium, was also found to have 
violated the export control law and regula- 
tions but no suspension was imposed against 
him because he is now employed by another 
Belgian concern not connected with exports. 

According to OIT, Hecht and the two 
Pharma concerns planned to obtain a large 
quantity of aluminum oxide for shipment 
to Belgium and subsequently for transship- 
ment to Hungary. They induced Ratner to 
sell the chemical to them and at first repre- 
sented to him that Belgium would be the 
final destination. After Ratner obtained the 
necessary United States export licenses, but 
before any shipments were made, Hecht and 
Schorine, in the course of working out with 
Ratner a profit-sharing arrangement on the 
transaction, informed Ratner that the real 
purchaser was the Hungarian Heavy Indus- 
tries Foreign Trade Co. Although Ratner 
and Hecht knew that the licenses granted 
by OIT authorized shipment to Belgium only, 
they thereafter proceeded to complete the 
exportation. The chemical, a strategic com- 
modity usable in the manufacture of ma- 
chinery for war purposes, was transshipped 
by Continental Pharma of Belgium to Hun- 
gary promptly on its arrival in Belgium. 
The exportations occurred in the spring and 
summer of 1949. 

Ratner was further found by OIT to have 
attempted to obtain another license to ship 
an additional large quantity of aluminum 
oxide to Continental Pharma in Belgium on 
the false representation that he held an 
order for that commodity, although he had 
no order whatsoever. The application for 
this shipment was rejected by OIT and no 
exportation was effected. 

This is the first case brought by OIT 
against a Canadian exporter. 

Execution of the order is being suspended 
pending an appeal by the respondents to the 
United States Department of Commerce Ap- 
peals Board. (OIT-901, DEc. 27, 1951.) 


CoAL EXPORT FIGURES REPORTED 


The monthly export licensing “‘target’’ for 
oversea shipments of coal in January—Feb- 
ruary 1952, is 4,265,000 tons. 

Coal was placed under export licensing 
control on November 1, 1951, to step up coal 
shipments to meet increased production re- 
quirements of friendly nations by providing 
for the orderly utilization of vessels and port 
facilities. It is anticipated that enough ves- 
sels will be available to carry the new 
monthly tonnage. Vessel availability will, 
however, depend upon weather conditions 
and availability of crews. 

OIT plans to license about 2,800,000 tons 
of coal for shipment through Hampton Roads 
(Va.) in each of the first two months of 
1952, not including domestic and military 
coal shipments. Of this monthly export 
tonnage, 2,470,000 tons are for ECA countries 
and 330,000 tons for other countries. The 
balance of the estimated monthly total will 
be licensed for shipment through other 
ports. 

In January and February, total licenses for 
shipments to ECA countries through all 
United States ports are expected to approxi- 
mate 3,785,000 tons per month, and licenses 
to other countries, 480,000 tons per month. 

Licenses issued for shipment in December, 
totaling 4,263,084 tons, will be valid through 
January 5, 1952. Since OIT is licensing coal 
on a monthly basis and plans to hold the 
extension of licenses to a minimum, new ap- 
plications must be filed to cover coal ship- 
ments on vessels which do not load before 
midnight, January 5. For the month of Jan- 
uary, licenses will be valid until February 10, 
1952. 

In November, 1951, a total of 3,580,905 tons 
of coal was exported from the United States. 

As a result of the high volume of coal 
loaded in October, a large number of ves- 
sels were on the seas in November, and rel- 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


(Continued from p. 21) 


cent, the United Kingdom 26 percent, the 
United States 10 percent, and other coun- 
tries the remainder. 

Imports in 1950 of radio tubes totaled 
6,572,232 crowns. The Netherlands, the 
leading source, supplied 47 percent, the 
United Kingdom 28 percent, the United 
States 15 percent, and other countries the 
remainder. 

Other radio equipment imported in 1950 
totaled 1,490,680 crowns. In this instance 
the United Kingdom ranked first supplying 
33 percent; the Netherlands furnished 20 
percent, and other countries the remainder. 
Suppliers of some importance in addition to 
the foregoing were Hungary and Western 
Germany. The latter appears to be reenter- 
ing the Swedish market in a strong fashion. 

Swedish exports of radio receivers, tubes, 
components, and other equipment increased 
substantially, from 8,100,000 crowns in 1949 
to 17,400,000 crowns in 1950. Of the 1950 
total, a considerable percentage was shipped 
to the U. S. S. R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. The per- 
centage of shipments by value was as fol- 
lows: Radio tubes 20, receivers and parts 13, 
other radio material 73. 

The Swedish Radio Dealers’ Federation 
states that their 1950 sales were “satisfac- 
tory.” Their stocks have decreased, and in 
November the supply was somewhat tight, 
although it would be misleading to speak of 
a radio-set shortage. The tightening of sup- 
plies was attributed to the difficulties which 
Swedish radio manufacturers experience in 
importing parts from abroad. 


BRITISH HONDURAN RADIO IMPORTS 


Radio receiving sets and tubes imported 
into British Honduras in the period July 1, 
1950, to June 30, 1951, reached a total value 
of $36,598. ($1 British Honduras currency 
US$0.70.) Imports by source were as follows: 


United Kingdom $17,014 
United States 2,835 
Netherlands 16,749 

Total 36,598 


For comparison, import figures for the 


same commodities during 1949 were as 

follows: 

United Kingdom $10,094 

Canada 329 

United States 3,601 

Netherlands 7,084 
Total 21,108 


Until 1949 the United States was the prin- 
cipal supplier of radios to the colony. Im- 


mediately after the devaluation of the Brit- 
ish Honduras dollar in December 1949, how- 
ever, the colonial government rigidly en- 
forced an import ruling over all purchases 
from the hard-currency areas, unless such 
merchandise was unavailable from within 
the sterling area. Therefore, until such re- 
strictions are relaxed, the United States 
manufacturer will continue to realize only 
a negligible market for radio parts replace- 
ment. 

The excessive retail cost price of British 
and Dutch radio sets has been criticized, and 
these prices discourage the average British 
Honduran from purchasing a new receiver. 
The prevailing wage schedule does not allow 
for “luxury purchasing.” 

There are about 1,432 licensed radios and 
radiophonographs in the colony, 40 percent 


of them having been manufactured prior to 
1939. 


Soaps & Toiletries 


Soap OvuTPUT EXCEEDS DEMAND IN 
AUSTRALIA 


The Australian market for soap of all kinds 
is approximately 97,000 long tons annually, 
compared with a prewar consumption of 
about 62,000 tons. Even with a growing pop- 
ulation and a rising standard of living it will 
be at least 5 years before demand equals the 
present capacity of about 130,000 tons. In- 
creased consumption is expected to result in 
expansion of facilities by the larger com- 
panies, whereas the idle capacity of smaller 
firms will tend to become obsolete. 


Tobacco 


TURKISH TOBACCO YIELD AND SALES 


Preliminary unofficial estimates of the 1951 
Turkish tobacco crop indicate that the total 
output will probably fall within 82,000 to 
90,000 metric tons. 

Exports of Turkish leaf tobacco in the first 
half of 1951 amounted to 31,135 metric tons, 
as compared with 25,941 tons in the like 
period of 1950. The principal purchasers of 
the 1951 exports of leaf tobacco were the 
United States, taking 22,404 tons; Western 
Germany, 1,511 tons; Egypt, 1,349 tons; and 
Austria, 1,234 tons. 

Exports of scrap tobacco totaled 904 tons 
in the first 6 months of 1951, as against 152 
tons in the corresponding period of 1950. 
Yugoslavia was the leading purchaser in 1951, 
taking 619 tons; the Netherlands ranked sec- 
ond, 156 tons; and Western Germany took 84 
tons. The remainder went to Belgium, Fin- 
land, England, Switzerland, and “Other 
British Colonies.” 

Exports of cigarettes in the first 6 months 
of 1951 amounted to about 7 tons, with 
Sweden taking almost the entire quantity. 





atively fewer vessels were available for 
loading at United States ports of exit than in 
October, OIT reported. In addition, bad 
weather in the North Atlantic has resulted 
in a lengthening of the time required to 
make a roundtrip, and the difficulty of get- 
ting crews has held up sailings of some Na- 
tional Shipping Authority vessels. (OIT— 
902, Dec. 27, 1951.) 


Tin PLATE Export LICENSING POLICY 


Beginning December 28, 1951, exports of 
production tin plate (primes and seconds) 
will be licensed for shipment only to regular 
consumers of United States tin plate in 
friendly importing countries, and secondary 
tin plate products will be licensed only to 
regular consumers and recognized distribu- 
tors. 

This policy, which was in effect in 1947-49, 
was reinstituted to provide an additional aid 
in distributing the limited export quotas of 
tin plate equitably among importing coun- 
tries, OIT explained. 


Secondary tin plate includes waste waste, 
unassorted tempers, mill accumulations, un- 
mended menders, strips, circles, cobbles, 
lithographed misprints, and other items 
which arise in the production of tin plate 
primes and seconds and which are disquali- 
fied for sale as primes or seconds because 
of imperfections. Primes and seconds are 
produced on order and must meet the 
individual specifications of the consumer. 

The names of regular foreign consumers of 
United States tin plate, including manufac- 
turers of food and petroleum containers, 
utensils, bottle caps, and other tin plate 
products, as well as recognized tin plate 
distributors and warehouses in importing 
countries will be obtained by OIT from 
United States missions abroad and from the 
governments of those countries. These 
sources also will indicate the amounts of 
tin plate required to meet the basic needs 
of the foreign firms, and the United States 
suppliers preferred by the firms. 


(OIT-903, Dec. 28, 1951.) 
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Brazilian Food Production 
in 1950-51 


(Continued from p. 5) 


966,000 metric tons. Large quantities of 
lettuce, carrots, cauliflower, beets, cab- 
bage, and other vegetables are grown. 
The demand for fresh vegetables is con- 
stantly growing, and although no official 
data are available, it is probable that 
production during 1950-51 exceeded all 
previous years. 

The supply of all types of edible vege- 
table oils in Brazil during 1950 was esti- 
mated at 105,424 metric tons or about 
the same as in 1949. Cottonseed oil and 
peanut oil make up nearly three-fourths 
of the edible vegetable-oil consumption 
in Brazil and babassu and olive oils sup- 
ply most of the remainder. Babassu, 
coconut, and dende oils are used in soap 
making in Brazil, but they are also used 
as cooking oils and in making vegetable 
shortening. 

Cottonseed-oil production declined in 
1950 as compared with output in 1949 be- 
cause of the drought in Sao Paulo. The 
drought in northern Brazil reduced the 
1951 harvest to less than 50 percent of 
the preceding season’s crop in this area. 
However, the cotton crop in southern 
Brazil was larger than that in 1949 and 
the total crop in all Brazil should be no 
more than 10 percent under the 1950 
harvest. Peanut-oil production also de- 
clined in 1950 as compared with 1949. 
The 1951 peanut crop was larger than 
the 1950 crop. 

During 1950 exports of both cotton- 
seed and peanut oils declined and with 
the increase in olive-oil imports, the 
quantity available for consumption in 
Brazil was about the same as in 1949. 
Increased exports in 1951 may reduce the 
vegetable oils available for consumption. 


Meat and Livestock Products 


Although the production of beef on a 
nation-wide basis was slightly greater in 
1950-51 than in the preceding year, it 
did not increase as rapidly as consumer 
demand. At the height of the slaughter 
season supplies were fairly adequate, 
but when killings diminished during the 
off season, it was a usual occurrence for 
the average housewife in the larger cities 
to wait in line for hours in the hope of 
finding enough beef to last until the next 
day. This shortage persisted despite the 
efforts of the Government to encourage 
greater production through the con- 
tinued operation of its slaughter “Quota 
Plan” and limitation of exports. 

Official data are not available on the 
production of beef during 1950-51, but it 
is likely that the supply was the greatest 
on record, totaling close to 1 million 
metric tons. Of the estimated 49 million 
head of cattle in Brazil, about 6.1 million 
were killed last season and the meat 
marketed as fresh, chilled, or canned, or 
as xarque (jerked beef). 

Exports of beef were the smallest for 
several years. Even in earlier years ex- 
ports took only a small part of total 
annual production. In 1950-51 exports 
were only about 12,600 tons compared 
with 25,000 tons exported in the preced- 
ing year. Low exports in 1950-51 were 
attributed primarily to the high domes- 
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tic price of beef, which made it difficult 
for exporters to sell the Brazilian prod- 
uct at a profit on the world market. In 
addition, the Government was reluctant 
to permit sizable exports inasmuch as it 
feared a shortage in the domestic market. 

In contrast to the shortage of beef, the 
supply of pork products was adequate. 
Because of the excellent corn crop in 
1949-50, many farmers increased the 
number of hogs on their farms, and 
slaughter in 1950-51 rose accordingly. 
Prices remained fairly high in relation to 
beef, but pork products were well dis- 
tributed, of good quality, and readily 
available both in city markets and in the 
country. 

Likewise the production and distribu- 
tion of goat meat and mutton were sat- 
isfactory with no reported shortages 
throughout the country. The price of 
mutton advanced moderately because 
killings in Rio Grande do Sul were held 
to a minimum in response to the high 
price of wool. 

The output of dairy products reached 
a record level in 1950-51; the estimated 
total of fluid milk equivalent was 940,000 
metric tons. Like the production of beef, 
the national output of dairy products is 
barely able to keep up with growing con- 
sumer demand. Supplies are not ade- 
quate for there are many areas, large 
cities as well as the remote Northeast, 
where consumption is far below the 
minimum necessary to insure the health 
of children. The dairy industry con- 
tinued to be hampered by difficult and 
costly distribution, low productivity per 
animal, and poor sanitation methods in 
1950-51. 

Poultry products, in general, were in 
plentiful supply and sold at reasonable 
prices. Although national production is 
unknown, it is believed to be increasing 
annually as consumer demand rises. 





Series of Bibliographies 
Available 


Bibliographies of publications from 
and about areas prominent in recent 
world events have been prepared by the 
Reference Department, Library of Con- 
gress. Orders, with remittances, may be 
sent to the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
are titles and prices of the 
ographies. 


Below 
bibli- 


Guide to Soviet Bibliographies: A 
Selected List of References. $1.05. 
Korea: An Annotated Bibliography. 


3 vols. 

1. Publications in Western Lan- 
guages. $1.10. 

2. Publications in the Russian Lan- 
guages. $0.65. 
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3. Publications in Far Eastern Lan- 
guages. $1.15. 

Indochina: A Bibliography of the 
Land and#People. $2.50. 

Guide to Dutch Bibliographies. $1.30. 

The Arabian Peninsula: A Selected, 
Annotated List of Periodicals, 
Books, and Articles in English. 
$0.80. 

Iran (Persia): A Selected and Anno- 
tated Bibliography. $0.70. 

Manchuria: An Annotated 
raphy. $1.30. 


Bibliog- 
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tickets has been fixed at 50 pesos for al] 
lines except the “General Mitre,” on which 
Pullman fare is now 35 pesos 

It is reported that on the General Mitre 
to Rosario by the morning train, the fare 
that formerly was 25.30 pesos has been in- 
creased to 40 pesos, an increase of 57 percent; 
single first-class tickets cost 32.40 pesos and 
on “El Rosarino” (express train), 45 pesos, 
Passage to Cordoba on “El Serrano,” formerly 
45 pesos, has been increased to 76.50 pesos, 
an increase of 70 percent, and to Tucuman 
fares have increased from 79.50 pesos to 
125.40, a rise of 58 percent. Similar increases 
have also been made for passage to Mar del 
Plata, to Bahia Blanca, and to Bariloche, as 
well as to other points. 


Telephone Statistics 
Issued for England 


A total of 5,426,150 telephones were in 
use in England on March 31, 1951, the end 
of the fiscal year, according to the November 
28 issue of the Post Office quarterly Tele- 
communications Journal. During the year, 
254,659 connections were made, and out- 
standing orders for service totaled 532,556. 

During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1951, 
3,326,000,000 effective telephone calls were 
made, and the number of trunk calls totaled 
250,000,000. There were 1,245,147 calls made 
to the European Continent and 81,753 out- 
going calls on the international radiotele- 
phone services. 

At the end of June 1951, there were 17,298 
telephone circuits over 25 miles in length in 
use in the public network. Of these, 84 had 
been installed during the fiscal year ended 
March 31. 


Recent German Railway Notes 


Traffic demands on the German railways 
continued to rise during the month of Octo- 
ber 1951 until they reached 72,500 cars per 
workday. Despite excellent operating per- 
formances, only 90 percent of these demands 
could be met by the railways, and in the 
week of October 14-20 not more than 86 per- 
cent of total demands could be covered. The 
position was especially critical with regard to 
gondolas, as for goods other than coal and 
sugar beets only 58 percent of the gondolis 
requested could be spotted on time. 

The increase in railway rates proposed by 
the Federal Government was approved by the 
Bundesrat on October 5, 1951, and became 
effective on October 15, 1951. The increase 
was necessitated by the steadily rising costs 
of personnel and material for the railways. 

The total expected gain from increase in 
passenger rates will amount to only 5 percent 
of present total passenger revenues. Freight 
tariff increases were much more sharp, rang- 
ing from 15 to 25 percent, and are expected 
to boost railway freight traffic revenues by 
about 18 percent. 

If the present price level remains station- 
ary, the new railway rates will make it pos- 
sible for the German railways to pay their 
own way in 1952, though 1951 will still show 
a substantial deficit. 


New Iraqi-Syrian Oil Pipeline 
Northern Ireland Increases 


The new Iraqi-Syrian pipeline, which is 
1,800 kilometers long and is to run from the 
oil fields in Kirkuk to the port of Banias 
in Syria, will be completed shortly. About 
7,000,000 tons of crude oil will run through 
the pipeline annually. A refinery is to be 
located near Banias. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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